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INDIAN EDUCATION SERIES: ENSURING THE 
BUREAU OF INDIAN EDUCATION HAS THE 
TOOLS NECESSARY TO IMPROVE 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 21, 2014 


U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 3:03 p.m. in room 
628, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Jon Tester, 
Chairman of the Committee, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JON TESTER, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MONTANA 

The Chairman. Now I want to call the Committee to come to 
order. Today the Committee will examine the issues and challenges 
facing the Bureau of Indian Education at the Department of the In- 
terior. 

About 41,000 students are educated in BIE schools each year. It 
is critical that we make sure those students are getting the support 
they need to succeed in the classroom. This will be the Committee’s 
third haring on Indian education this Congress. The previous two 
hearings looked at early childhood education and education of our 
Indian students in public schools. I look forward to continuing 
these hearings and identifying a path forward, whether that is 
through legislation or administrative solutions, to improve edu- 
cation across Indian Country. 

Last year, the secretaries of Education and Interior convened at 
the American Indian Education Study Group to propose reforms to 
the BIE system that seeks to improve student achievement. Today, 
we will hear from the BIE on their proposal of redesign. 

I would like to note that while the Committee appreciates Dr. 
Roessel’s attendance here today, we are disappointed that Sec- 
retary Jewell was not able to attend in person. It was one year ago 
that she testified before this Committee and stated that Indian 
education is an embarrassment. This Committee has had hoped 
she would appear today to discuss the efforts being made by the 
Department to improve BIE and provide us a renewed commitment 
to improving Indian education. 

In addition to the BIE, we will hear from the Director of the De- 
partment of Defense Education Activity. The DoDEA and the BIE 
are the only two federally-operated school systems operating in the 
United States. While they have no schools in Indian Country, the 
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Department of Defense has approximately the same number of 
schools as the BIE. Yet their proposed replacement school construc- 
tion budget for next year is $315 million, compared to the BIE’s re- 
quest of $2 million. Clearly, there is a need for school construction 
in Indian communities. I am disappointed that we continue to have 
this conversation year after year. I hope the DoD can share with 
us information about their programs and perhaps provide some 
ideas on how to help the BIE improve their school systems. 

The Department of the Interior is not solely to blame for the 
challenges that the BIE faces. I often say that when you point a 
finger at someone there are three fingers pointing right back at 
you. So I look forward to working with our Committee members, 
tribes, tribal leaders and BIE and the Office of Management and 
Budget to ensure that every student in Indian Country has the 
tools necessary to succeed. 

I want to thank our witnesses for joining us today. I look forward 
to the testimony. Senator Barrasso, you have the floor. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BARRASSO, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM WYOMING 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would just like to second the comments that you made, and I 
appreciate your holding this hearing. We both know Indian chil- 
dren have a remarkable capacity to learn. Many Indian children 
excel at school, grow up to become teachers, business owners, doc- 
tors, lawyers, and government leaders. The Federal Government 
has important responsibilities in educating Indian children. But 
what we do not see is consistent, successful academic achievement 
at the Bureau of Indian Education schools. 

As you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, on May 15, 2013, in testimony 
before this very Committee, Secretary of Interior, Secretary Jewell, 
referred to Indian education as an embarrassment. In recent years, 
both the Government Accountability Office and the Department of 
the Interior Inspector General have echoed her comment. These of- 
fices have found a lack of consistent leadership. They have found 
deteriorating facilities. They have found poor management at the 
Bureau of Indian Education. 

So I look forward to hearing what progress the Department has 
made in addressing these issues and improving student achieve- 
ment. 

With that, I want to welcome the witnesses and look forward to 
their testimony. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Do any other members have opening statements? 

Okay, I would like to welcome our first panel. I would like to re- 
mind the witnesses, you have five minutes. Your entire testimony 
will be part of the written record. If you stick close to that five min- 
utes, we will be able to ask you some interesting questions. 

Dr. Roessel is the Director of the Bureau of Indian Education at 
the Department of the Interior, our first panelist. And then Mr. 
Thomas Brady, who is the Director of the Department of Defense 
Education Activity. These folks are going to be representing the 
Administration as the only two federally-operated school systems in 
the Nation. 
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Before you start your testimony, Dr. Roessel, well, go ahead. Just 
go ahead with your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES M. ROESSEL, DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF INDIAN EDUCATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Dr. Roessel. Good afternoon. Chairman Tester, Vice Chairman 
Barrasso and members of the Committee. Thank you for the invita- 
tion to testify and provide the Department of the Interior’s vision 
for Indian education. 

Indian education runs through my blood. I am a Navajo from 
Round Rock, Arizona, and I come from a family of educators. My 
parents helped begin the first tribally-controlled school and the 
first tribal college. I attended Rough Rock Demonstration School 
and later became the superintendent of this tribally-controlled 
school. 

I have taught at Navajo Community College, which is now Dine 
College. I view the Bureau of Indian Education not as just another 
school system, but my school system. 

Today we are here to answer, does BIE have the tools to im- 
prove. This begs the question: what are we crafting with these 
tools? Let me say what we are not trying to build with these tools. 
We will not build a bigger bureaucracy that ignores outcomes and 
accepts mediocrity. We will not bombard tribes with endless man- 
dates and infringe on their sovereignty. We will not continue to 
fail. 

Every tool that the BIE employs must be for the explicit use of 
creating successful American Indian students to take on an ever- 
increasing global society with a passion and pride, knowing their 
Native language, history and culture. 

In September, 2013, Secretary Jewell and Education Secretary 
Duncan convened the study group. To begin this process, we lis- 
tened to more than 300 tribal leaders, principals, teachers, school 
board members, parents and even students from BIA operated 
schools as well as tribal schools. A lot of what we heard was not 
new. These challenges include difficulty attracting effective teach- 
ers to BIE schools in remote locations, attempts to comply with 23 
different States’ academic standards, resource constraints, organi- 
zation and budgetary fragmentation, and finally, funding tribal 
grant support costs at only 67 percent. 

Based on the internal discussions and tribal consultations, the 
proposed redesign of the BIE focuses on the following four pillars 
of reform: highly effective teachers and principals, agile organiza- 
tion environment, budget that supports capacity-building mission, 
and a comprehensive support through partnerships. At the core of 
all four of these recommendations is the belief that tribes are full 
partners in the education of their students. 

I would like to take a minute to explain how these four pillars 
support each other and are not separate. Let’s look at pillar one, 
highly effective teachers and principals. The most important tool to 
students’ success is the teacher. BIE and tribes need tools to re- 
cruit, train and retain highly effective teachers. BIE and tribes also 
need an agile organization that is able to respond to the unique 
challenges with purpose and vision, to see around the corner so 
they can understand and analyze the demographic data that might 
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be needed in order to hire another kindergarten teacher or a 
change in standards where you may need another science teacher. 

But to make this work, we also need budgets that are aligned to 
the priorities of tribes, schools and the BIE. If the focus is on train- 
ing the teachers we already have, then our BIE and tribal budgets 
must reflect the need for specific training in, say, the Common 
Core State standards. Once students, teachers and principals have 
done their jobs, assessments tell us how well. Yet in more than 60 
percent of our schools we lack the IT infrastructure, both in com- 
puters and bandwidth, to administer online assessments that are 
linked to Common Core standards. 

And without parental, community and tribal support, these ef- 
forts are doomed for failure. Our students need the collective sup- 
port from not just schools, but from the tribal and Eederal commu- 
nity. This is but one example of how these pillars are integrated 
to reform the BIE. 

In conclusion, the tools addressed today are not the tools we need 
for the new BIE. The BIE that reflects a gradual evolution from a 
direct provider of education to a provider of customized support to 
meet the unique needs of each school and tribes as they exercise 
their sovereignty through self-determination. We are building 
alongside the tribal nations the schools that reflect tribal self-deter- 
mination as we fulfill our commitment to American Indian students 
attending our schools. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I would be happy 
to answer questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Roessel follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Charles M. Roessel, Director, Bureau of Indian 
Education, U.S. Department of the Interior 

Good afternoon Chairman Tester, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and Members of the 
Committee. Thank you for the invitation to appear today. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify and provide the Department of the Inte- 
rior’s (“Department”) vision for Indian education in schools operated or funded by 
the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE). This is an exciting time for the BIE. We have 
made a lot of progress during the past year and we are hopeful that we have 
reached a turning point in the BIE’s history. This Administration is committed to 
providing high-quality educational opportunities for students educated in BIE-fund- 
ed elementary and secondary schools throughout Indian Country. 

The Bureau of Indian Edueation 

The BIE supports education programs and residential facilities for Indian stu- 
dents from federally recognized tribes at 183 elementary and secondary schools and 
dormitories. Currently, the BIE directly operates 57 schools and dormitories and 
tribes operate the remaining 126 schools and dormitories through grants or con- 
tracts with the BIE. During the 2013-2014 school year, BIE-funded schools served 
approximately 48,000 individual K-12 American Indian and Alaska Native students 
and residential boarders. Approximately 3,800 teachers, professional staff, prin- 
cipals, and school administrators work within the 57 BIE-operated schools. In addi- 
tion, approximately twice that number work within the 126 tribally-operated 
schools. 

The BIE has the responsibilities of a state educational agency for purposes of ad- 
ministering federal grant programs for education. BIE responsibilities include pro- 
viding instruction that is aligned to the applicable State academic standards set 
forth in the regulations; working with the Department of Education to administer 
education grants; and providing oversight and accountability for school and student 
success. BIE is also responsible for ensuring compliance with the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) and the Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act (IDEA), among other federal laws pertaining to educating students. 
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The BIE faces unique and urgent challenges in providing a high-quality edu- 
cation. These challenges include: difficulty attracting effective teachers to BIE-fund- 
ed schools (which are most often located in remote locations), the current Interior 
regulatory requirement that BIE-funded schools comply with the (23 different) 
states’ academic standards in which they are located, resource constraints, and orga- 
nizational and budgetary fragmentation. A lack of consistent leadership — evidenced 
by the BIE’s 33 directors since 1979 — and strategic planning have also limited the 
BIE’s ability to improve its services. Furthermore, over the years, federal American 
Indian education has been contracted or granted to tribes in approximately two- 
thirds of the BIE school system, but the BIE’s management structure and budget 
have not evolved to match the BIE’s long-term trajectory of increased tribal control 
over the daily operation of schools. Currently, the Department is funding approxi- 
mately 67 percent of the need for contract support costs for tribally-controlled 
schools. Each of these challenges has contributed to poor outcomes for BIE students. 

A New Vision for the BIE 

The challenges before us are daunting; however, we must have the courage to do 
what is morally right. The Department and the Obama administration are fully 
committed to improving American Indian education. In fact, in September 2013, 
Secretary Jewell and Education Secretary Duncan appointed a set of experts to 
identify the challenges and problems faced by the BIE-funded schools, and to de- 
velop and propose recommendations that will help promote tribal control while en- 
suring that all BIE students are ready for college and career. The team combines 
management, legal, education, and tribal expertise, ensuring that the recommenda- 
tions are grounded in a comprehensive understanding of the federal government’s 
trust responsibility as well as the elements of effective teaching and learning. 

The team immediately went to work and conducted extensive listening sessions 
with tribal leaders, educators, and community members across Indian Country, and 
analyzed a wide range of primary and secondary data. Based on those discussions 
and that analysis, the team began work on a proposal to redesign BIE that reflects 
the BIE’s gradual evolution from a direct provider of education to a provider of cus- 
tomized support to meet the unique needs of each school and tribe. The BIE rede- 
sign would re-prioritize existing staff positions and resources to meet capacity-build- 
ing needs in a timely manner, particularly in the areas of hiring effective teachers 
and leaders, strategic and financial management, and instructional improvement. 

In April, the team issued draft recommendations for purposes of tribal consulta- 
tion that discuss the systemic challenges facing the BIE and how to resolve them. 
The proposed recommendations aim to provide an agile organization that is focused 
on three core areas: 

• Sovereignty and Indian Education: Building the capacity of tribes to operate 
high-performing schools and shape what children are learning about their 
tribes, language, and culture in schools. 

• School Improvement: Providing targeted, highly customized technical assistance 
to schools through School Improvement Solutions Teams that are embedded in 
the regions and in close proximity to schools. 

• Responsive Business Operations: Focusing on teacher and principal recruit- 
ment, acquisition and grants, facilities, educational technology, and communica- 
tions under the direction of the Director, BIE, to ensure that the educational 
requirements in these business lines are addressed appropriately. 

We conducted four tribal consultations regarding the preliminary recommenda- 
tions at BIE-funded schools in Arizona, South Dakota, Washington, and Oklahoma. 
The consultations provided valuable insight and comment on the team’s draft report 
and recommendations. The final report will incorporate feedback from tribal leaders 
and other BIE stakeholders. Although much work needs to be done, we have taken 
an important first step — the BIE and tribes have agreed on a general path forward 
for the BIE. 

Outline of the Proposed Recommendations 

Based on internal discussions and tribal consultation, the proposed redesign of the 
BIE focuses on the following four pillars of reform: 

• Highly Effective Teachers and Principals — We would identify, recruit, retain 
and empower diverse, highly effective teachers and principals to maximize the 
highest achievement for every student in all BIE-funded schools. 

• Agile Organizational Environment — We would develop a responsive organiza- 
tion that provides the resources, direction and services to tribes so that they can 
help their students attain high-levels of student achievement. 
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• Budget that Supports Capacity Building Mission — We would develop a budget 
that is aligned with and supports BIE’s new mission of tribal capacity building 
and scaling up best practices. 

• Comprehensive Supports through Partnerships — We would foster parental, com- 
munity, and organizational partnerships to provide the emotional and social 
supports that BIE students need in order to be ready to learn. 

By focusing relentlessly on the four pillars identified above, the proposed redesign 
would allow us to achieve our ultimate goal: world-class instruction for all BIE stu- 
dents delivered by tribes and the BIE. 

This effort will focus especially on supporting and building the capacity of the 
tribally-controlled grants schools to improve educational outcomes. Tribally-con- 
trolled schools face numerous challenges in administering programs. DOI and the 
BIE will work with tribally-controlled schools to support implementation of improve- 
ments initiated from within tribal communities. 

The BIE faces numerous infrastructure challenges. Of the 183 BIE schools, 34 
percent (63 schools) are in poor condition, and 27 percent are over 40 years old. 
These substandard conditions are not conducive to educational achievement, and 
impact learning opportunities for students. As part of the transformation strategy 
we will develop a six-year plan aimed at improving school facility conditions, similar 
to the six-year strategy used by the Department of Defense Education Agency to 
successfully replace and upgrade 70 percent of its schools in poor condition. 

Information Technology (IT) infrastructure is another major challenge. The cur- 
rent lack of broadband access in the majority of the BIE school system presents 
enormous challenges for the BIE. Many BIE-funded schools are located in the most 
remote locations in the country. Most schools have only a T-1 level of connectivity — 
entirely inadequate to meet the demands of 21st century teaching and learning. By 
helping connect teachers to students and parents — and helping schools share class- 
es, curricula, and other resources — broadband-enabled teaching and learning has ex- 
panded educational opportunities for many students. Broadband access is particu- 
larly important for schools in remote locations because it can mitigate the dev- 
astating impact that geographic isolation can have on student achievement. It is es- 
pecially critical for the BIE to effectively implement the Common Core State Stand- 
ards as well as a 21st century, computer-based online assessment aligned to these 
new standards. Less than 30 percent of BIE-funded schools have the bandwidth and 
computers necessary to administer these assessments. Through this transformation, 
we will be looking at ways to improve broadband access. 

Conclusion 

This collective vision for BIE — a vision rooted in the belief that all children can 
learn and that all tribes can operate high-achieving schools — would allow the BIE 
to achieve improved results in the form of higher student scores, improved school 
operations, and increased tribal control over schools. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I would be happy to answer any 
questions the Committee may have. 

The Chairman. Thank you for your testimony, Dr. Roessel. 

You are up, Mr. Brady. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS M. BRADY, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 

OF DEFENSE EDUCATION ACTIVITY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

DEFENSE 

Mr. Brady. Good afternoon. Chairman Tester and Vice Chair- 
man Barrasso, and distinguished members of the Committee. 
Thank you for the invitation to appear today. 

The Department of Defense Education Activity is responsible for 
ensuring that children of our Nation’s active duty military families 
have the knowledge and skills required to meet the demands of to- 
day’s highly-globalized society. DoDEA is a quality school system 
built over the past 60 years to provide specific and critical service 
to our military and DoD civilian families across the globe. 

We have done this through the extraordinary efforts of our dedi- 
cated teachers, administrators, support staff and educational lead- 
ers. DoDEA schools are highly regarded by our military families for 
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the quality of life they provide worldwide, and our school system 
is recognized as a contributing factor in the military services’ abil- 
ity to recruit and retain our high quality all volunteer force. 

I appreciate the opportunity to participate in this hearing and 
discuss the strategic initiatives DoDEA is implementing over the 
next five years to achieve our vision of becoming a world-class 
school system. We realize that achieving our vision requires im- 
provement in two key fundamental areas. We must improve what 
we are teaching our students and we must improve how we are 
teaching it. 

To initiate this process we are increasing the rigor within our 
school system by implementing new and college career-ready aca- 
demic standards. Our new standards will be complemented by new 
curriculum, instructional strategies and assessments. The three 
components will be closely aliped to the academic standards to en- 
sure that teaching and learning in every classroom is focused on 
student mastery of not only grade-essential content knowledge, but 
also higher orderly thinking and communication skills. 

We are also assessing organizational changes to improve the sup- 
port provided to our schools. Through these changes we will in- 
crease the instructional support provided to our teachers and stu- 
dents and improve the effectiveness and efficiency in which we pro- 
vide those services. 

We recognize that for DoDEA to achieve new levels of excellence 
in student achievement, we must raise expectations and strengthen 
accountability throughout our organization. We will do so by cre- 
ating an organization culture that stresses two essential conditions: 
a common belief that all our students can and will meet higher 
standards and a collective sense of urgency and obligation that fo- 
cuses organizational capacity or achieving universal academic suc- 
cess. 

DoDEA’s increasingly constrained resource environment has un- 
derscored the need for our planning and budget process to be better 
aligned. We are not only striving to project program costs over the 
long term more effectively, but in anticipation of further budget 
cuts, we continue to identify and pursue opportunities to operate 
our school system more efficiently. 

DoDEA’s vision is ambitious and not without real challenges. But 
the Department of Defense and the DoDEA team stand committed 
to meeting those challenges. Within the next five years, we intend 
to be the national leader in preparing students for success at the 
next higher grade level and meet the high demands of today’s col- 
leges, career and citizenship responsibilities upon graduation from 
high school. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify today. I would be 
happy to answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Brady follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Thomas M. Brady, Director, Department of Defense 
Education Activity, U.S. Department of Defense 

Introduction 

Chairman Tester, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and distinguished members of the 
committee, I would like to thank you for inviting me today to discuss the Depart- 
ment of Defense Education Activity (DoDEA). DoDEA, as one of only two Federally- 
operated school systems, is responsible for planning, directing, coordinating, and 
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managing prekindergarten through 12th grade educational programs on behalf of 
the Department of Defense (DoD). DoDEA is globally positioned, operating 191 ac- 
credited schools in 14 districts located in 12 foreign countries, 7 states, Guam, and 
Puerto Rico. DoDEA employs approximately 8,000 educators who serve more than 
82,000 children of active duty military and DoD civilian families. DoDEA is com- 
mitted to ensuring that all school-aged children of military families are provided a 
world-class education that prepares them for postsecondary education and/or career 
success and to be leading contributors in their communities as well as in our 21st 
century globalized society. 

DoDEA — A Unified School System 

The DoDEA Headquarters (HQ) serves in several capacities that facilitate 
DoDEA’s ability to operate as a unified school system. In addition to serving as a 
DoD Field Activity, DoDEA HQ fulfills responsibilities commonly performed by 
State Education Agencies (SEA) and Local Education Agencies (LEA). Similar to an 
SEA, DoDEA HQ establishes system-wide policies, academic standards, assess- 
ments, and accountability. Similar to an LEA, DoDEA HQ establishes system-wide 
curriculum, instructional frameworks, professional development programs, and per- 
forms system-wide resource management, facility recapitalization, and strategic 
planning. By virtue of the HQ performing the functions of both an SEA and LEA, 
DoDEA is able to operate as a unified school system, achieving system-wide coher- 
ence and unity of effort in spite of its global geographic dispersion. 

Over the course of the next five years, DoDEA will implement its new strategic 
plan for achieving new levels of school system excellence, most importantly in the 
areas of school performance and student achievement. I would like to share with 
the committee the strategic reforms DoDEA is preparing to undertake that are es- 
sential to achieving excellence in these two areas. 

Pursuit of Excellence 

DoDEA’s path to achieving new levels of excellence in school performance and stu- 
dent achievement will largely be determined by our ability to successfully achieve 
three conditions in every DoDEA school: we must establish and communicate high 
expectations for all students; we must ensure all students have access to high-qual- 
ity educational opportunities; and, most importantly, we must ensure all of our stu- 
dents achieve high academic standards. To achieve such aspirations, we have deter- 
mined that we must focus our strategic efforts on mastering research-based fun- 
damentals essential to improving what we teach and how we teach. A key facet of 
our strategic approach is the implementation of a school improvement model that 
establishes the capacity in each school to be an effective catalyst for higher-level 
student learning. The fundamental components of our school improvement model 
are summarized below. 

Standards-Based System: To fulfill our obligation to prepare all students to meet 
the higher demands of today’s colleges, careers, and citizenship responsibilities, we 
are taking necessary actions to establish a coherent standards-based educational 
system. Our standards-based system will enable our students to progressively mas- 
ter knowledge, skills, and dispositions essential for success at the next ^ade level 
and postsecondary success upon graduating. A complex yet critical condition of suc- 
cess for our standards-based system is to ensure system components — rigorous aca- 
demic standards, curriculum, instruction, assessments, professional development, 
and technology — are properly aligned. 

Rigorous Academic Standards: Over the course of the next five years, DoDEA will 
join the majority of states in implementing the Common Core State Standards 
(CCSS) in mathematics and English language arts/literacy. Compared to DoDEA’s 
current academic standards, the CCSS are more rigorous and better define the es- 
sential content knowledge and higher-order thinking skills students should possess 
at the end of a course and/or grade level in order to remain on path for college and/ 
or career readiness upon graduating from high school. As such, the CCSS will form 
the foundation from which all other components of DoDEA’s standards-based system 
are aligned. 

Curriculum: To ensure our curriculum (course/subject area content) remains 
aligned to the new standards, we will further develop and implement a comprehen- 
sive, vertically- and horizontally-aligned prekindergarten through grade 12 cur- 
ricular framework. The framework, by providing high-quality course content in 
sequenced units of instruction that establish a teaching and learning focus on tar- 
geted standards, will achieve quality and consistency in what is taught and learned 
in each course, grade level, and in each of our schools. 

Instruction: We recognize that the success of our curriculum ultimately depends 
on the ability of our teachers to deliver rigorous and relevant standards-based in- 
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struction that progressively develops student knowledge, skills, and dispositions. In 
order for our students to master rigorous standards, instruction must be equally rig- 
orous in actively engaging and challenging students so that they develop a deep un- 
derstanding of content knowledge and improve higher-order thinking and commu- 
nication skills. Likewise, we will emphasize the importance of students under- 
standing the relevance of what they are learning. To the greatest extent possible, 
lessons will require students to apply and demonstrate targeted knowledge, skills, 
and dispositions. 

Assessment: We will also establish a more comprehensive assessment system that 
provides the means to effectively and efficiently measure the level at which our stu- 
dents are learning to the more rigorous standards. We will consider a full range of 
assessments to accommodate the need for classroom assessments used by teachers 
to frequently check for student learning and the need for common assessments that 
objectively measure the level of student mastery of course and/or grade-level aca- 
demic standards against established performance benchmarks. In short, our assess- 
ment system will be considered fully developed when it serves to effectively: (1) 
measure student-level proficiency in applying/demonstrating targeted knowledge, 
higher-order thinking and communication skills, and dispositions; and (2) improve 
the quality, consistency, and rigor of curriculum and classroom instruction. 

Teacher and Principal Professional Development: Research clearly demonstrates 
that teachers and principals have the most influence on student achievement within 
a school. For this reason, we will make the professional development of our teachers 
and principals a top priority. Our professional development effort will focus on en- 
suring our teachers and our principals, as instructional leaders, have the requisite 
skills, knowledge, strategies, and beliefs necessary to provide rigorous and relevant 
instruction. In addition to a robust professional development program, we will also 
establish a common instructional framework. The framework will promote and 
model research-based teacher and instructional leader practices and skills crucial to 
planning and preparing coherent lesson plans; delivering instruction in a student- 
focused, individualized manner that actively engages and challenges each student 
to apply and demonstrate targeted knowledge and skills; and creating a classroom 
environment that enables student higher-level learning. 

Student Capacity and Motivation to Learn: Our students’ ability to successfully 
adapt to the increased rigor within our system will depend, in part, on our ability 
to build each student’s capacity and motivation to meet higher academic expecta- 
tions. We recognize that there are many external factors that influence student dis- 
positions and contribute to inequities in achievement levels. However, we also recog- 
nize there is much we can do in the school environment to better prepare our stu- 
dents for the learning process and once in-process, better meet the unique learning 
needs of each student. To do so, we will ensure our educators are more cognizant 
of the need to individualize instruction to account for differences in student learning 
styles and abilities, to check for student understanding and provide feedback on a 
more frequent basis, and create respectful classroom environments where students 
feel valued, safe, and at ease taking intellectual risks. 

Technology: We will increase our emphasis on integrating technology throughout 
our curriculum to improve the ability of our students to learn and create in a digital 
environment. We will do so by continuing our efforts to improve and standardize 
the technology infrastructure within our school facilities and by integrating the dig- 
ital learning resources available to students at every grade level. Our transition 
from a teacher-centered, rote-learning model to a blended digital environment 
geared toward student creation hinges on three initiatives. First, we will provide 
high-quality digital materials that comply with federal accessibility standards and 
are accessible to all students and teachers, including persons with disabilities and 
English language learners. Secondly, we are implementing a learning management 
system where teachers can leverage their creativity in their lesson planning and de- 
livery, providing a consistent student experience. Finally, we will provide teachers 
training on the use of collaborative digital tools that allow students to show not just 
what they know, but what they can construct with that knowledge. 

Partnerships: We strongly believe that the success of our school system and 
schools depends on our ability to cultivate the shared commitment of community 
stakeholders. We strongly emphasize the need to proactively establish partnerships 
with parents that empower them to be effective advocates and partners in their chil- 
dren’s education. As all DoDEA schools are located on military installations and 
central to our military communities, we place similar emphasis on the value and 
need for our schools to establish close military-community connections. Through 
community partnerships, our schools are able to leverage community resources that 
serve to improve student educational opportunities and help address student social- 
emotional issues related to the military’s transient lifestyle and parental deploy- 
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ments. We also work closely with the Military Services to remain responsive to their 
constituents’ educational concerns and force restructuring and infrastructure con- 
solidation efforts. Lastly, we will continue to pursue high-value partnerships with 
public, non-profit, and other DoD components that are an integral part of our strat- 
egy for providing relevant instruction that actively engages students, especially in 
the areas of science, technology, engineering, and mathematics. 

Academic Support Systems: In addition to our educational system components, we 
will also ensure the alignment of two priority academic support systems — the 
DoDEA Accountability and Data Management Systems. The two systems work to- 
gether to convert student performance data into meaningful information that clari- 
fies what is impacting student achievement and why, so that appropriate action(s) 
can be taken by the appropriate organizational level(s). 

Accountability System: Over the course of the next several years, we will strength- 
en our accountability system to focus the organization on achieving standards of ex- 
cellence in the areas most important to becoming a high-performing school system. 
The accountability system framework will articulate ambitious (but achievable) per- 
formance expectations for our students, schools, and school system. The system will 
consist of a comprehensive set of school system performance indicators that: (1) pro- 
vide evidence of student learning and whether students are on track to meet pre- 
dictive benchmarks along the educational trajectory (e.g., reading proficiency at the 
end of the third grade); (2) identify students and schools in need of support; (3) es- 
tablish a laser-like focus on the initiatives, programs, and systems most essential 
to improving student postsecondary readiness for all students, including students 
with disabilities and English language learners; (4) provide evidence of improved 
workforce and system capacity; and 5) facilitate acknowledgment of exceptional indi- 
vidual and organizational achievement. 

Data Management System: At the core of our school system’s continuous improve- 
ment efforts is the need for valid, reliable, and timely student performance data 
that reflects each student’s academic performance and progress by content area, 
grade, and standardized assessment. To ensure essential performance data is con- 
sistently available to the right system stakeholders in a meaningful way, especially 
teachers to facilitate timely instructional decisions, we plan to develop and imple- 
ment a more comprehensive and responsive system-wide data management system. 
This system will serve as the “integrity linchpin” that reliably provides critical stu- 
dent performance data from our assessment system to our accountability system. 

Culture of Accountability and Raised Expectations: An imperative for achieving 
excellence throughout our school system is an organizational culture of account- 
ability and raised expectations for all students and their families. We recognize that 
to grow from good to great, every part of our school system must become more ac- 
countable for improving student and school performance. We must also establish a 
common belief that all students with appropriate services and supports are capable 
of achieving higher academic standards and that our higher expectations will posi- 
tively influence student outcomes. Furthermore, for students to achieve their full 
academic potential, we understand that our school system must also meet higher 
expectations in not only ensuring equal access to a rigorous curriculum, but in 
achieving universal student accomplishment and academic success as well. An im- 
portant first step in “reculturing” our organization will be to develop the cultural 
competence of our workforce and to provide training that will enable the workforce 
to educate all children successfully. 

Educational Facility Capital Investment Program: DoDEA’s Educational Facility 
Capital Investment Program coherently identifies and prioritizes the sustainment, 
restoration, modernization, and replacement of our school facilities worldwide. By 
2021, DoD and DoDEA are committed to ensuring all DoDEA school facilities meet 
DoD’s acceptable condition standards and are accessible to persons with disabilities. 
The program includes centrally managed inspection, requirements determination, 
and prioritization processes that facilitate the inclusion of DoDEA’s facility capital 
investment requirements in the DoD Future Years Defense Program, which details 
DoD’s five-year (current year and following four years) program requirements. The 
DoD’s investment demonstrates its shared commitment with DoDEA to achieve and 
sustain quality DoD school facilities that provide safe and secure 21st century learn- 
ing environments that are accessible to all of our students, staff, and their families. 

In summary, the strategic reforms DoDEA plans to implement over the next five 
years are ambitious and complex. While we understand the challenges in imple- 
menting the reforms are real and should not be underestimated, we clearly under- 
stand our moral obligation to be resolute in their successful execution. The stakes 
are too high for our students and our Nation not to be successful in this endeavor. 
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Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I want to thank you and the members of this com- 
mittee for the opportunity to provide an overview of DoDEA and our most important 
strategic reform initiatives. It is our honor and privilege to contribute to the edu- 
cation of the children of our military families. The education of all of the children 
of our Nation’s heroes must not be among the sacrifices our country asks of them. 
I look forward to your questions. 

The Chairman. And thank you for your testimony, Mr. Brady. 

I will start with teaching vacancies. The BIE has about 183 
schools, DoDEA has about 193 schools. Mr. Roessel, how many 
teaching vacancies do you have in the BIE schools? 

Dr. Roessel. Teacher vacancies? 

The Chairman. Yes, how many positions do you have that aren’t 
filled? 

Dr. Roessel. I would not know that number off hand. It changes. 
Right now is when contract renewals are taking place. 

The Chairman. Any idea? Can you give me a ballpark figure? 
Can you give me a number, a percentage? 

Dr. Roessel. I would say based on previous knowledge, we prob- 
ably have 15 to 20 percent vacancy right now. 

The Chairman. Okay, so you don’t have that broken out by ele- 
mentary and high school and that kind of stuff? 

Dr. Roessel. No, we do not. 

The Chairman. How about DoDEA? How many vacancies do you 
guys have? 

Mr. Brady. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. At the beginning of the 
year it is usually about 7.5 percent. But during the year it is lim- 
ited to about 1.5 percent because of people’s retirements and health 
issues. 

The Chairman. I got you. I believe both of you have housing pro- 
grams, is that not correct? 

Dr. Roessel. That is correct. 

Mr. Brady. We do not provide housing for our teachers. We pro- 
vide housing allowances. 

The Chairman. You provide a housing allowance, not a house. 

Mr. Brady. That is correct. 

The Chairman. So this question is more for the BIE. What per- 
centage of your teachers live in tribal-supplied housing? 

Dr. Roessel. Eor the schools, we would not have that number, 
because a lot of our tribal schools, they operate their schools on 
their own. So we do not know exactly how many teachers are living 
lin tribal housing or BIE-funded housing or on their own. 

The Chairman. I got you. So here is what I would like to know, 
so you can get back to me. Get back to me with the solid figures 
on vacancies, and I don’t want to know them at the end of the year, 
I want to know them on average. You guys do student assessments 
and how many kids are in your schools, at the same time, tell me 
how many teachers you have. Tell me how many you are down, 
how many are out. And give me an idea on how many, what per- 
centage of them housing is provided for. 

The point I am trying to make here is that every tribe is a little 
bit different. But housing is a big deal. If you don’t have housing, 
and it is obviously different in DoDEA schools. But if you don’t 
have housing, you are going to have a heck of a time finding a 
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teacher, that is all. So I kind of want to get a grasp or my hands 
around that, so when we are talking about budgeting, we are talk- 
ing about dollars and how we are going to allocate them. Since 
money is tight, we need to make sure it works. If there is a big 
discrepancy here, we might be able to make the case to the folks 
on this Committee and others to be able to plus up some budgetary 
items. 

With that, I will turn it over to Senator Barrasso. 

Senator Barrasso. I appreciate your line of questioning, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Roessel, your written testimony recites the significant work 
undertaken for the proposed redesign of the Bureau. This redesign 
will allow the Bureau to provide world class instruction for all Bu- 
reau students. Could you give me a little further information on 
the time lines, maybe the milestones, that are developed as part of 
your redesign? 

Dr. Roessel. There are some things that we have undertaken 
currently, things that we can do in-house, administratively, that 
are just common sense. Along those lines is the adoption of Com- 
mon Core, aligning curriculum, aligning professional development. 
These are things that we can do in-house, internally, as well as 
then talk to tribes and try to work with tribes. 

So part of that process then is already undertaken. Now, what 
we are looking at, trying to do with the study group is that we 
have a few milestones. But we are hoping to try to get those rec- 
ommendations, we have just finished consultations. We are still re- 
ceiving written consultation and comments through June 2nd, so 
we haven’t finalized the actual recommendations. But again, with- 
out a definite time line, what we are looking at is trying to look 
at starting some more of the implementations with the new fiscal 
year. But we cannot afford to wait any longer, so we are trying to 
move forward as fast as we can. 

Senator Barrasso. Just following up on what the Chairman had 
to say, one of the key features of education and the proposed design 
is recruiting and retaining highly effective teachers and principals. 
As you said, Mr. Chairman, housing is a big part and component 
of that. Some States are anticipating a teacher shortage in the near 
future. So I am interested in how the Bureau of Indian Education 
is going to implement your recruitment and retention strategy, par- 
ticularly if there is this teacher shortage. 

Dr. Roessel. I think one of the things we are looking at is again, 
the BIE operates 59 schools. The rest are tribally-controlled, and 
those teachers in that system are sometimes employed by the 
tribes. So they have that information. We don’t necessarily have 
that information of what happens with the grant schools or trib- 
ally-controlled schools. 

So when we look at the BIE, we look at the openings that we 
have and we are looking for the vacancies, the expansion. But 
when a tribe is looking at trying to hire their teachers, they are 
not, we are not talking back and forth. They are doing that on their 
own. So we wouldn’t know the specific data from the tribes. 

Senator Barrasso. Mr. Brady, your written testimony notes that 
teachers or principals really have the most influence on student 
achievement within a school. So for that reason, your educational 
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system focuses on professional development of the teachers, as well 
as the principals. Can you explain what successful recruitment and 
retention strategies your schools have implemented for these pro- 
fessionals? 

Mr. Brady. Thank you, Senator. The 60 years in DoDEA has in- 
dicated that we are looking for high quality teachers who have a 
passion for service to the Nation, for geographical mobility. And we 
have a tremendous retention rate of teachers. They find a number 
of satisfactions, from working with the active duty military and the 
DoD team. 

Senator Barrasso. And that effort there is one that makes a big 
difference in the schools for the students? 

Mr. Brady. I believe that mission is instilled in every teacher 
that I have seen in classrooms. 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Barrasso. Senator Johnson? 

STATEMENT OF HON. TIM JOHNSON, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 

Senator Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Roessel, I have met with several tribal educators from across 
the State that have repeatedly stated that there are budget short- 
falls for facilities and maintenance funds. These schools have had 
to divert funds from ISEP in order to keep the lights on. Can you 
go into detail on how the BIE will address this issue? 

Dr. Roessel. The funding for O&M that comes to the schools 
passes through the BIE, but it originates from the BIA. Right now, 
maintenance is funded at 100 percent, while operations is funded 
at about 50 percent. Because of the uncommonly brutal winter that 
we had, a lot of our schools had to dip into ISEP. We have a contin- 
gency fund that we use to try to help alleviate some of that. But 
one of the things that we are doing right now is doing an assess- 
ment of all of our facilities to validate what is put into what we 
have as our data base for facilities to see if each school is getting 
the proper amount of money that they should be generating based 
on square footage. 

Senator Johnson. The Affordable Care Act expanded the EEHB 
coverage for tribal organizations carrying out programs under the 
P.L. 93-638 contracts. The Pine Ridge Indian Reservation origi- 
nally gained control over its schools through 638 contracts, and 
then converted to 297 contracts. Dr. Roessel, can you explain how 
the Department came to the conclusion that 297 schools are not eli- 
gible, even though one of the base findings of the Tribally Con- 
trolled Schools Act was to enhance the concepts of the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance Act? 

Dr. Roessel. When the Department looked at that situation, 
they saw that while the law was specific for the contract support 
or contract schools, schools under contracts, it was not specific for 
tribal grant schools. So we are looking, we are working with Com- 
mittee staff to try to find a remedy for this. I believe it was just 
an oversight. But we are trying to find a way to get through this. 

But I think the other thing that is important is that the tribe has 
to first be the person, the entity that decides whether it has and 
wants Eederal health benefits. And so we don’t want to put the 
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school in front of the trihe. So that is a concern that we have as 
we move forward in trying to find a remedy to this. 

Senator Johnson. As a follow-up, the tribal schools and my office 
have worked on this issue since 2012, and only just recently were 
we given the original 2012 Solicitor opinion. Why has the process 
been so delayed and how can we move forward on this issue? 

Dr. Roessel. Well, I can’t speak to why it has been so delayed. 
I can get something back to you in writing with that. But we are 
trying to move forward quickly. It is something that has been 
brought to our attention and we are trying to find a remedy for 
that as fast as we can. 

Senator Johnson. I would appreciate your written statement. 

Mr. Brady, as Chairman of the Mil-ConWA Appropriations Sub- 
committee, I have been proud to work with DoDEA to fund military 
school construction. Can you share with the Committee how the 
DoD establishes priority lists to ensure facilities are in proper con- 
dition and what best practices you have learned to complete these 
improvements in a timely manner? 

Mr. Brady. Thank you. Senator. In 2009, we hired a number of 
engineering firms to make independent assessments of all 191 of 
our schools: 134 of those schools were in category three or category 
four, fair to poor. So we began, thanks to the DoD effort and assist- 
ance to devise a five-year capital program that weighted the worst 
to best, in beginning a systematic approach to each one of those 
things, overseen by the troop redeployments, et cetera, so that we 
could best meet the needs of our young men and women. 

Senator Johnson. I yield back. 

The Chairman. Senator Murkowski. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LISA MURKOWSKI, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM ALASKA 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Roessel, let me ask you, as you know, in Alaska the situation 
on how we educate our Native students is different than we have 
here in the Lower 48. The Department of the Interior began pulling 
out of Alaska, beginning in the 1930s. In 1985 it formally turned 
over the last BIA school to the State of Alaska. Since that time, 
with the exception of Johnson-O’Malley funds. Congress has pro- 
hibited the Department from expending BIA funds in the State. 

The Federal trust responsibility then has flowed through the De- 
partment of Education to Alaska’s public schools. There is con- 
versation going on now in the State as a result of a statement of 
regulation coming out of Assistant Secretary Washburn’s office that 
Alaska tribal lands may be considered eligible to be taken into 
trust. If Alaskan tribal lands are taken into trust by Department 
of the Interior, would BIE have the capacity to open BIE schools 
in the State of Alaska or otherwise provide for BIE funding for the 
education of Alaska Native students living in Indian Country? 

Dr. Roessel. I would not be the one to make that decision ulti- 
mately. But I think I can get back to you in writing in terms of 
what the Department is looking at with that, with the current 
funding, I think it would be very difficult to be at that level, just 
to be honest and frank with you. But I can get back to you in writ- 
ing. 
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Senator Murkowski. I would appreciate your looking into it. Be- 
cause again, this is the discussion that is underway in the State. 
I have asked some very directed questions to Mr. Washburn about 
what land into trust for Alaska would mean, it would be a change 
in policy. So I am trying to understand not only the impact on our 
ANCSA lands, but the education piece as well. And it doesn’t ap- 
pear to me to be very clear about whether or not there would be 
sufficient capacity, from everything that I have learned sitting on 
this Committee, in my 12 years here in the Senate. We are not en- 
larging the pie. And if we are not enlarging the pie and yet we are 
adding more to that in terms of responsibility, I am not quite sure 
how you make that happen. 

And I guess a further question would be, given the years of com- 
plaints about the BIE schools that we have had from Lower 48 
tribal communities, the chairman started off this hearing by noting 
the Secretary of Interior’s own comments about the poor shape that 
our schools are in. And really, the schools’ historic inability to pre- 
pare a majority of these young people to their full potential. It real- 
ly does beg the question as to whether or not Alaska tribes and Na- 
tive organizations should welcome BIE back to the State of Alaska. 

So I would appreciate your weighing in on this. There is a lot ob- 
viously that we need to discuss. There is clearly a lot that needs 
to be discussed within Mr. Washburn’s office. But if you can help 
us out with that, I would certainly appreciate it. 

One other question for you. You have testified that it is BIE’s in- 
tention to replace and upgrade 70 percent of these BIE schools that 
are in poor condition. Do you have a ballpark figure in terms of 
what that will cost, how many years it will take to complete this 
overhaul of the school facilities? 

Dr. Roessel. The school facilities, there was a report that was 
done through negotiated rulemaking that put that figure at about 
$1.3 billion to repair all of our current structures to bring them to 
a level of acceptable. So that would be about $1.3 billion. In terms 
of the IT infrastructure that we are talking about, around $40 mil- 
lion to $50 million is what we would need to bring them to a level 
where they could actually take the current assessment that is on- 
line. 

Senator Murkowski. Mr. Chairman, I had an opportunity to go 
to, I was in Point Hope in April, a very small whaling community 
in the northwestern part of the State. I decided that I wanted to 
test our fabulous capacity in our Native villages, so I Skyped, not 
Skype, it was VTC with Anuktuvuk Pass School in Barrow. It is 
a larger community. But I wanted to hear straight from the kids, 
because we back here in Washington, D.C. are patting ourselves on 
the back and saying, we are expanding our broadband capacity, our 
kids are coming into the 21st century. And to use the teenage 
vernacular, when I asked, how does this all work, they basically 
said, it sucks. 

And I apologize for the terminology, but this is what the kids are 
saying. They are saying, look we have great tools, but when you 
can’t access the internet because you have a basketball team from 
another village that has flown in and they are staying at the 
school, and 30 additional students tried to get on the system, it 
crashes. They were in the middle of MAP testing. 
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The first day, the entire system was down, so they couldn’t test. 
The second day, the system is up, they get 25 minutes into their 
testing, it goes down. It is out for 20 minutes. Okay, everybody 
come back again, they are scrambling. 

So when we talk about this great equalizer of what can come 
with broadband capacity, what comes with the tools and the apps, 
I think we need to be very cognizant that a lot of this is not coming 
together in application yet. We have a long ways to go before we 
are patting ourselves on the back when it comes to making sure 
that there is equal access out there. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Heitkamp? 

STATEMENT OF HON. HEIDI HEITKAMP, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 

Senator Heitkamp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, 
witnesses. Tough challenges. I know we have kind of glossed over 
that part of it, but only 52 percent of all Native American kids 
graduate. You have two-thirds of your schools are in poor or bad 
condition. We are failing. 

So I think we need to say that pretty plainly. We are failing as 
educators, and we are failing as leaders and really the school board 
in many ways, which is in this horseshoe. And we have to abso- 
lutely focus a razor-like attention on getting this done. Because 
education has always been the great equalizer in our Country. And 
these are kids who are getting left behind. 

And I just have a quick question, and I know the chairman 
raised some concerns about what is the level of commitment within 
the Administration, what is the level of commitment within DOE. 
These problems aren’t new. So when you looked at the President’s 
2015 budget, were you satisfied that the 2015 budget actually re- 
flected the needs of the BIE schools? Dr. Roessel? 

Dr. Roessel. The short answer is no. 

Senator Heitkamp. Right. And I think we hear that all the time 
here at this table, where you represent the Administration, and so 
we are a little tough on you. But we expect you to be an advocate 
within that organization and we expect the Administration to re- 
spond to these concerns. You will never solve this problem if you 
don’t refiect a solution, not only in collaboration and all the things 
we are talking about today but in budget. 

You can’t fix a school on good hope. You can’t hire a teacher on 
please come. You have to be able to get all of the resources put to- 
gether, and that is going to require an increase in dollars. I forget 
the number you provided, but 67 percent of total costs, there is no 
other way to get those costs made up. And when you do have an 
unseasonably cold winter, and we saw it in our State, where you 
are taking, you are laying off staff, maybe you are not cleaning the 
school until Friday because you have to pay the propane bill. 

So we want you to be an advocate for education. And I met you 
in my office, I was very impressed, very hopeful that we are on a 
path forward. I want to just build on what Senator Murkowski is 
saying. We talked about the importance of teachers, and everybody 
knows, in education it really is about teachers. But it also is about 
facility. It is also about broadband. Can you tell me what you are 
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doing, the E-RATE program has heen successful in connecting 
some of more remote locations to a broadband opportunity. Obvi- 
ously libraries, who has a library any more, you have the internet. 
And if you don’t have the internet, you don’t have a library. So that 
is how critical this program is. 

Most of us represent, most of us left here represent States that 
are very remote, not as remote as Alaska, I am learning every day 
about the challenges of providing services in Alaska. But we want 
to know what you are doing to encourage the FCC, what you are 
doing to build up broadband. 

Dr. Roessel. I think one of the challenges that faces all of our 
BIE schools, whether it is a BIE-operated school or whether it is 
a tribal grant school, is that to fill out those E-RATE applications 
is very difficult. It is very specific. And a lot of our schools, even 
schools that are in areas where they have a greater capacity, they 
don’t have the people that can specifically look at those applica- 
tions and build an infrastructure that might be needed at a school. 

So what we have done is try to work with the Department to pro- 
vide that resources to these schools out in the field to allow them 
to do that. I think the other thing is that we have been working 
through this study group, working very closely with FCC to try to 
find a way that we can address this issue. We have to do it in two 
areas. One is, a lot of our schools don’t know what they don’t know. 
So we need to build that capacity so they can build and create the 
type of school they want. Because a school in Arizona may look dif- 
ferent than a school in North Dakota. So that capacity is needed. 

At the same time, we need to be able then to link partnerships 
in terms of what kind of education they want that E-RATE to buy. 
I think that is something that a lot of schools, they never get to 
that question. They are too busy fumbling through the application 
process and then the deadline passes. We need to fix that first 
problem, which is getting the capacity to fill out these applications, 
but also to have a concerted effort where we know where we are 
going with technology. 

I think one of the problems is just as bad, is you get all of this 
and it just sits in a closet somewhere. 

Senator Heitkamp. Is there any capacity-expanding that can be 
done on private-public partnership or within the philanthropic 
world that can actually provide that assistance to your agency or 
the assistance to various schools? 

Dr. Roessel. That is part of the study group has looked at how 
we can build those partnerships, pillar four is all about partner- 
ships. And one of those things is to deal with, how do we get those 
partnerships in those areas. People want to give to areas that are 
not served some times. So we are trying to build that, and that is 
a big part of this redesigned BIE. 

Senator Heitkamp. Just one last comment. There is an incredible 
urgency to this. 

Dr. Roessel. Yes. 

Senator Heitkamp. An incredible urgency to this. And I will tell 
you this. You tell kids they are valued every day, but they go to 
a school that is in poor condition, they don’t feel valued. So if we 
really are going to begin that process, building capacity, building 
the next generation of powerful leaders, we have to change what 
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we do in education. I know you personally feel that commitment, 
and we stand ready to help you in any way we can to make that 
happen. But we are going to judge this Administration on what 
goes in that budget document. And we want you to be a strong ad- 
vocate for these kids. 

Dr. Roessel. Thank you, Senator. 

The Chairman. I am going to ask another round, if you guys 
want you can, or we can go to the next panel. But I have some 
questions. 

Mr. Brady, when it comes to rebuilding schools or new school 
construction, do you have a schedule for that? Do you have a list? 

Mr. Brady. Yes, sir, we do. We have a nine-year projected list, 
identified by schools, with some capability to, obviously, make 
changes. 

The Chairman. And that includes retrofit or new construction? 

Mr. Brady. Absolutely, yes, sir. Either renovation or new con- 
struction based on projected needs. 

The Chairman. Dr. Roessel, do you have a list of retrofits or new 
construction from the Department of the Interior? 

Dr. Roessel. We have a priority construction list from 2004 that 
we have just now funded for the final school, Beatrice Rafferty 
School, to begin the design process. Beyond that, we do not. 

The Chairman. Okay, so how many years out do you have it? 

Dr. Roessel. Well, it was 2004, so you are talking about, we are 
behind. So we don’t have a list going forward for new construction. 

The Chairman. I got you. And I think it is pretty important to 
dovetail onto what Senator Heitkamp was talking about. Two- 
thirds of your schools are fair to poor. And if you don’t plan for the 
future, you certainly aren’t going to be able to address that issue. 
I am not saying the DoD is doing a marvelous job, but they are cer- 
tainly doing a better job in a nine-year program out. 

We have to demand better. We just have to demand better. If we 
don’t, we are never going to pull Indian Country out of poverty. It 
is never going to happen. It is just never going to happen. Maybe 
it is because I am a former teacher that I say that, but the truth 
is, this is the key. And by the way, the Department of Defense has 
some advantages you don’t have, truthfully. A lot of folk here don’t 
understand trust responsibility. They do understand what happens 
when you put soldiers in the field. But that is not an excuse. You 
have to stay diligent. 

I have another question. It deals with the study group on edu- 
cation that was done with the Department of the Interior and De- 
partment of Education. They were issued some recommendations. 
I am sure you are familiar with the study group. Propose incen- 
tives for tribes to assume school operation functions from the Bu- 
reau, can you give me any idea what kind of incentives we are talk- 
ing about, are we talking money or are we talking something else? 

Dr. Roessel. We are talking about money. We are talking about 
trying to get tribes to assume, I think tribes have historically been 
able to operate schools, but now we are trying to get them to do 
additional things. 

The Chairman. So are we talking a per student allowance, or are 
we talking per tribe allowance? How are these incentives allocated? 
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Dr. Roessel. I think the incentives we are looking at right now 
is to begin by offering it as a competitive grant. Because only those 
tribes that would want to engage in that process to be able to ini- 
tiate those reform efforts. 

The Chairman. So it would be a lump sum figure? 

Dr. Roessel. Yes. 

The Chairman. I am just trying to flesh out how far along they 
are. Have they developed criteria to determine which tribes are 
ready for it? Because some tribes could take it over and it would 
be worse. Some tribes could take it over and it could be a heck of 
a lot better. 

Dr. Roessel. Yes. Well, we have looked at that. We have looked 
at a way to not only start that process, but it also has to be sus- 
tainable. One of the problems we have is that we give a grant, we 
start and then it ends. So what we have looked it is trying to find, 
how do we make that sustainable. We have done that by saying, 
a tribe that has three or more schools, they inherently are able to 
probably operate as a school district and then it becomes sustain- 
able. 

The Chairman. Were you in on the consultation that happened 
on this proposal? 

Dr. Roessel. Yes. 

The Chairman. What was the tribe’s perspective on the grant 
process? On granting dollars versus per pupil? 

Dr. Roessel. In terms of this incentive grant, most of them were 
supportive of it. They were supportive of that, yes. 

The Chairman. Of the incentive grant? 

Dr. Roessel. The idea behind at least the concept of it. 

The Chairman. Okay. One more thing here. This is for you, Mr. 
Brady. It deals with what you are doing as a federally-operated 
school versus what the Department of the Interior is doing. And I 
know we are comparing apples and oranges. We are comparing 
areas that are in much more severe poverty than others. But are 
there things that you do from a DoDEA standpoint that you could 
offer to the Department of the Interior that might offer them some 
success, opportunity for success, I should say? 

Mr. Brady. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are certainly working 
and coordinating with the BIE. It is a remarkably complex issue, 
but I think in the strategic planning area and the commitment to 
resourcing area and the excellence at the school level, we can cer- 
tainly pass along our best practices, absolutely. 

The Chairman. I would appreciate that. 

Senator Johnson, do you have anything else? 

Senator Johnson. One more question for Mr. Roessel. I noticed 
you made reference to competitive grants. It sounds like to me 
Race to the Top, which is entirely unpopular in South Dakota. Be- 
cause they tend to reward great grant writers and great grant writ- 
ers don’t necessarily lead to education improvements where they 
are needed. 

Could you comment on that? Is there a correlation between grant 
writers and grants? 

Dr. Roessel. Well, I agree with the comment. I think though 
what we are trying to do here is something which is a little dif- 
ferent in that the purpose of this grant would be to actually allow 
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tribes that ability to operate and exercise sovereignty over their 
school system. So it is not so much a grant-writing process, it is 
looking at, what are those ideas, what are those problems and chal- 
lenges that have kept our school systems from succeeding. And 
some of them are structural. Some of them are that we have 127 
directions. 

So what we are trying to do is see how we can help the tribe be 
able to better control and operate their schools. That is a very dif- 
ferent concept than Race to the Top. What we are saying to tribes 
is, how can we try to help you do a better job of operating your 
schools, not having the BIA come in and tell you, do this or do that. 
So I think it is not so much based on a grant writer, it is more 
based on the idea. I think tribes know how to exercise their sov- 
ereignty, they understand what it means for self-determination. 

So I think what we are trying to do is something very different 
from rely on just a grant writer. But we are trying to actually em- 
power by saying, what do you want. How do you want to control 
your education. What do you want your students to look like at the 
end of the sixth grade, twelfth grade, college. And empowering 
them to give that money so that they can create that structure 
within their tribe. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Johnson. 

Before I let you go, I love you both. I think you both do great 
work. But let me give you some statistics. My staff contacted the 
Department of the Interior 30 days ago to let the Department know 
this hearing was going to take place. We sent an official invitation 
19 days ago. I took this issue up with Secretary Jewell when she 
was in Montana a few months ago. The Department once again 
was unable to provide this Committee with testimony in a timely 
manner. 

And I will tell you. Committee aside, it almost appears that we 
have a systemic problem here. The problem is that we don’t have 
lists on school construction, we don’t have lists on teachers that are 
not there, this is pretty basic stuff. We don’t get our Committee 
hearing stuff in on time so we can take it and scrutinize it. And 
I am telling you, I don’t like to beat up on administrative officials. 
You guys have a tough job. I have an incredible amount of respect 
for Secretary Jewell. 

But by the same token, sitting beside you is the Department of 
Defense, who was able to provide the testimony by the requested 
deadline, and quite frankly, I am growing weary of the fact that 
when we have hearings, the Department should know by now we 
have an Indian Affairs Committee meeting every week. It is a rare 
exception when we don’t. And we would like to get the testimony 
in one time. I think it is a courtesy to my staff, to the minority 
staff and to the members of this Committee that it gets in on time. 

I would just like you to take that message back. Because it is not 
going to get better with time if we continue to be tardy with this 
stuff. It is important. We need it. And I appreciate your work, I 
really do. You do good work and I appreciate both of your work. 
We need to be prouder of it. 

So thank you both. I appreciate your coming in very, very much. 
Thank you. 
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Now we will get the second panel up. I would like those folks to 
come forward. Our first witness is the Honorable Bryan Brewer, 
President of the Oglala Sioux Trihe in South Dakota. Our second 
witness is Mr. Timothy Benally, who is the Acting Superintendent 
of the Navajo Nation Department of Dine Education. And finally, 
Mr. Melvin Monette is the President-Elect of the National Indian 
Education Association from the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa 
Indians of North Dakota. 

I want to welcome you here today. I would ask Senator Johnson 
if he has any comments about Bryan Brewer, and I would also ask 
Senator Heitkamp if she has any comments about Melvin Monette. 
Senator Johnson? 

Senator Johnson. President Bryan Brewer is an excellent leader 
of the Oglala Sioux Tribe. He has been at it for several years, and 
welcome. President Brewer. 

Senator Heitkamp. I would just say that the Turtle Mountain 
Band of Chippewa have a rich history of producing greater tribal 
leadership, especially in education. We know your people well. My 
niece and nephew were enrolled. And I certainly appreciate all the 
leadership you provide, especially on this critical issue. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you, both Senator Johnson and Senator 
Heitkamp. I want to welcome all of you. You have five minutes for 
your testimony. Your full written testimony will be a part of the 
record. If you can keep it to five minutes, it would be good. 

With that, you may begin. President Brewer. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BRYAN BREWER, PRESIDENT, OGLALA 

SIOUX TRIBE; ACCOMPANIED BY DAYNA BRAVE EAGLE, 

DIRECTOR, TRIBAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Mr. Brewer. Thank you. [Greeting in native tongue.] 

I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, Vice Chairman, and I 
would like to thank the members of the Committee. It is an honor 
to be here. This is my first time ever, and I must say that I am 
a little nervous. 

I would like to say that I have been the President of our tribe 
for a year and a half I am a formally educated teacher, principal, 
just like Mr. Tester. So I think we both know the challenges of 
those positions. 

I would like to also say that I am the Secretary of the Great 
Plains Tribal Chairmen’s Association, and I am speaking for many 
of those tribes. 

The first thing I want to say is, and I know we get tired of saying 
this, but we are here because of our treaties. And we ask the Fed- 
eral Government to honor that, to meet our treaties, to meet that 
trust responsibility. This hearing, the title of this hearing, I believe 
is wrong. I believe it should be, how do we ensure that our tribal 
schools have the tools necessary to improve educational opportuni- 
ties for our students. 

I worked for the BIE for many years. I have been frustrated a 
good part of those years with the funding that we received. It was 
not good. One of the things that we fail to note, the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, we are the second largest tribe in the United States, 
next to the Navajo. But yet Pine Ridge is the poorest tribe in the 
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United States. With that comes the poverty and the many problems 
and the ills that go with that. 

I see our children coming to school every day with problems. 
They come in abused, physically abused, mentally abused, sexually 
abused. They come to school hungry. 

As an educator, this is very difficult. Because of everything that 
we already do, and all the rules that we have to follow, the laws, 
we are not able to meet those students’ needs, our children’s needs. 
How can they learn when they come to school with these problems? 

Yet the BIE does not recognize this, and makes no attempt to 
meet the needs of these children that come to school with those 
problems. How can our children learn when they are hungry or 
they have been abused? 

Yet we don’t worry about that. We talk about other things. No 
Child Left Behind, we need another assessment. We have many 
problems. 

One of the things the BIE, they control, they administer. This 
has been one of the problems that we face. It is time that the Na- 
tive people, we say it is time for us to decide what our children will 
learn and how they will learn it. Because it has been a failure so 
far. 

We said that 50 percent of our children do not graduate from 
school. That is even worse for our children that live off the reserva- 
tion. As the president of the tribe, I am concerned about the chil- 
dren on the reservation, and I am also concerned about our chil- 
dren who live off the reservation. In Rapid City, there are 15,000 
Indians who live there, and the dropout rate is 85 percent. 

They are going to Rapid City, and not to point fingers, but what 
can we do, even with our problems, we have our children in Rapid 
City and urban areas that we are losing. They are receiving a lot 
of Impact Aid monies, but where does our money go? Does it go to 
help the children? No, it builds new track fields, new buildings, 
things like that. So there are a lot of things. 

Mr. Roessel is here, and I want to work with him, we need to 
work with him. But I want Mr. Roessel to be our superstar. Be- 
cause we haven’t had a superstar in a while. We need someone to 
come before this, we need someone to fight for us and demand. I 
know it is difficult and I talked to Dr. Roessel about this before, 
and we have our own people. It makes it tough because we have 
to protect the program. But he has to protect the BIE. I think it 
is time that the BIE work with the tribes and become the fighter 
for us, give us our rights. We have trust responsibility of our peo- 
ple. 

So I am asking Mr. Roessel, be our superstar. Work hard for us 
and demand that our treaties be met. Demand that our children be 
given what they need. That is what is going to happen, and I have 
faith in him. Because he has been through this. He has experience 
and he has the background. 

One of the things I want to talk about is the immersion. I know 
Mr. Ryan Wilson has been before all of you. And in 25 years, the 
Dakota in Pine Ridge are going to lose their language. We need 
help. We need help with this. Yet the BIE has been teaching the 
Dakota language in our school since the early 1970s. And the BIE 
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has not produced one single speaker yet. Because they don’t listen 
to us. 

Turn that over to the tribes. Let us decide how our children will 
be taught the Lakota language. Right now they are getting schools, 
when they are babies, we are getting them into our day care cen- 
ters, and we have Lakota speakers with them. So the babies, they 
are listening to the Lakota language and they are learning. And 
most of the parents are young, and we would like to see our young 
people learn with their children, learn our language, have pro- 
grams for them. Then when they do get to school, there will be a 
curriculum built for them. When all of our curriculum on the res- 
ervation, the things that I would really like to talk about is getting 
tribal control of our schools. One of our six different schools plus 
the BIE, the BIE, my mind is going everywhere here, the schools, 
we have to control, we have to say what is there. They are doing 
different curriculums. We are not meeting the needs of our chil- 
dren. We have so many children that go from school to school, just 
because of the housing. 

I testified that last year, on housing, I said my tribe, we need 

4.000 homes. When I got back and I got accurate data, which it is 
hard to get, and I found out that I don’t need 4,000 homes, I need 

12.000 homes to meet our needs of our people. It is very difficult 
when you have three families living in a home. I feel for our young 
ladies that don’t have a room of their own. 

I know when my daughter was growing up, I was lucky, my 
daughter had her own room, she had her own space, which many 
of our children don’t. And then there is alcohol and drugs and this 
is where we get some of our problems with our young girls being 
abused. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Brewer follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Bryan Brewer, President, Oglala Sioux Tribe; 

ACCOMPANIED BY DAYNA BRAVE EAGLE, DIRECTOR, TRIBAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Chomiiatt Tester, Vice Chainnan Banasso, atdMcntbeis of the Committee, please 
Bcc^mythanlm tm behalf of the O^ftSoux Tribe fer your invitatioii 10 tesfift' today oa the 
issue ofhidiatj Educi^oit, Iht^touaetlustestitnooytOKiaytoyautbein^iociaDceof 
educatioa to otic Tdb^ hofw ciitica! it is &e ourself^ikeiimnatiaa, sod bow tids Committee and 
the OoQgiess most rodouUe ^ ^bits to oorEcbooU and otx5tud«3ts. 

FurihennoiB, t vm also Seraetecy of &e Qieat Plams Ttibal Cbsimiaii’s Assodatioii 

(GFTCA) acd I brittg fcithtbe mess^&al the sbuten Tribes mds states of South Dakota, 
North Dakota, and Nebraska which, comprise the QFTCA wish to thaidc you for your interest in 
and atteaticin to tribal cducsriom 

The Great Ptaios Tribal Cbahmaifg Assodatiou was fbim^ tapsomotethecommoa 
interetts of the sovmdiBn. Tribes auriNatioDs aod their members in the Great FIcurisResioa The 
Cheat FhdDs Tribes have the tesponsiirility aad obUgatiou tt: provide tribiri educatiou to their 
enroUed members. Ihe Resetvadcns In Great Flairis con^etse dm largest geogtaphioal faad 
base and trust land of ary Regum is rite Uaited States netri to Nsvt^. The total acreage 
eomprisisg the ResecvatioDS and homelands whhhrdte OreatPlmna ih^ are In dian Cuiiittry 
pursuant to IS G,S.C, liSljisovcr IQmSIionaetes. The total popidatlon of the Cheat Ptams 
R^miTribesv it'eusdeisiaiid, is secondonly to ri>cNav 4 oNatjac.Ihiemp)o)mmttiates inihe 
Great Plains Reg^naie far above the nalioaal avMage laid many of oik meaabets, even those 
rMtO work, live bdiawtoe povmty leveL lobs and economic development are dcspcaatcly needed 
on our Reservations. 


Signiricatttiy, £>r today's hearing, die Great Phrios Rej^n has ^^idmately oae-tlnid of 
ail tribal sdiools to. 'fee United States and 8 of the Tribal Colleges. Tri)^ education ia the Great 
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Plants ts ai&e centci of mtrBq^Ott’siqbBl priorities, bec^s? of its impact on and 

cocmection oQtet issues, but also Itccatose (tie education of out dblidren Bod the mamter la 

sitoJiTVC «Juc«te tiiem deteminss (ftefirtorpofoorper^k. 

‘llie II 8d8 Itetfy ofFortLaiaroie, witicfa ssivm as a ftnmitafiim of my Tribe’s 
lelatiussbip nith tim United States, states Uiat the United States pnxnisea to provide art 

aducatioa to fadtac students. Stadt provisions tKem normal for Indian treattes, yet wa are here 
ISOycaBskSertoKndirfftegovBrmBCHtefasoontmuBJStdsl^ititHitnsnF^jortoursrfKwls. To 
Siat end, I vvould Ske to &e title of fiiis bearing; ”&isuruig dse Bnrem of bidias 

Evocation bas ire Toole ^'eoesaC' to Issptovo.'* Itidi&tiieismrei^ipropriatertae^ioatoa^b; 
*Tiow Do We J^jgine Tribal Stdtools Ksve tile Took Neeerosy to br^irovB Bducatirm 

QE 5 >oetiiidttes for Oar StudenlS?” 

Trlbt^ly ami Community CamraHed .Vahoah are an Eq>refTl(m rp^iStn's/rtilgnO’ 

Bdueation is both atrustandtreatyrigb^ and must be t^beld by botiitbe Government 
snd Man people. Self-determination and so vereignly are equally nr^wriant values to r^hold, 
Accontintdy, Congress enacted brrib Itte Man Self-D^ecminatioiii and Education Assistarice 
Aet in 1575 ff.U. 93-dS*j aod the TrStal^y Cocttollod Ssfejcl Act fa !9«S t?X. 
recagniziog intbe falter tis^ 9sd&detmiBiaatio& fa any sortie^ r^ peo}^ is dependortnpmi 

an proc^ ecstso the dovelopm^ cC ijnsiiSed to meeitin^ 

ieBdsntb^i roles,” and tiat sebfeve a nteasme of sdf-detenmisatiMa ffiamrifal to [Dibes’s] 

social and coonmnie well^r^t^” Together vrith these federal favvs, Krib^ across die country 
have enduBced the idea of numing our own schools to achieve the editeotioital objectives and 
priorities we value fa our eonumMea^seektOB to use otii own oiitedaffarsweess, andmakiiig 
school aplawe >^re -we can teach Ota; fangiuige. culture, and luslwy to our cbfl*^ 

Iheie are thirteea schools and 6,375 K-I3 students on toe Fine fti^ Reservation, but 
there am fa ur separate edntmlioD^Amis. From largest to sm^es^tltey ate six Tiibdly 
CoBtrcdled Qr«j^ Sdroola, one 3^ opended stdrool, faurcoim^-runptibiio sdtools, aodtwo 
parochial seiiftols. Weaferhsve tl He»btartCsniets'Wjtii46Pstud(aitsopenrtedby0^d» 
L^cotaCoUi^svwindi itself has ia«efh»il,i^sfadnds. Coimtis^tiierestof^studsitsfa 
schools fa nci^borieg termrsstd itio^^eservBtios boarding stfaools, wo have su^tiisa 9t.360 
atiidaUa fa om Tribe — neailyMretfatdofoiircitiZEnsonPIneRactec. It is not hard to 
comprehend that vve see tribal coattol of cw sdxtols as 1 aiticel part of onswting our Tribe’s 
future Kt a sovereign people, and as a way to attengthen our Tribe today. 

in that w^, we see the BIB’S rote not 83 one that should be contellfag or administeiiiii; 
education fa Indian Cnunfey. Tbatcolelsbeattilledbytribestbentsdm The tools -w must 
ensure the BIB has ere tools that are etr^loyed only to serve trtinl and local schoofa. Wesee 
little vnfae faTmjHoviBgf the BIEi&asenseofze&mtfaglhebuteaticrst^'faete. Foryearswe 
teve had probtens vfiih. fi» bib’s Etewfat^ mandates ia Is evra^jnesent need fcj- mme 
tepatmg,£iore&!s,motep^eiwmh,andmo»«aifuringsystems. Wm^ev^wix&'asfaid 
itprrssfate to fidfiS the BIE’s onerous requiraneats, we have sees Utile 1o show far it fatemu of 
studfaitacSievenientorfundfag. Youoolyjteedtolookutfaenow-disgtaecd’TleadingFiisti’ 
program ftom No Child Left Bfatind for an eoeamplc of how these progtams do nothing far trM 
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mssxixritstike^ TbBtjwj^am^rasawd as* cudgel against ItMsctjooigffiBtiasd to 
impicment it w ride the loss of fimding. Tw> years after it began, foe nsfJoawde Reefing Krst 
tmpoct S tody found it did not improve !^tukots ' peifotmaicc at b!L, aad i twos later zeroed out in 
the bsdget, Veffoe BIE sdn pushes foe pKigmm as “SIE Reads,” despite proof that h does not 
work. 


Let ms fell vfiat does wsdu ftibally eontrolted edtKetteial ctifon* {Sc NaSve 
laogBige sii cuStrn^ ediBadm Wv hw fousl fo^ oar smsteis -who recei'va uamersioit 
UBliaslKO&sTjfeteijb^terfeijtb&sui^isetsi&enmfiijSt^aicst^Jdres^li These sfiideRts 
areeotofiymarse^tgEdatschQf^fo^^ecta&se^sroes^^ic'foehrommnoni^. Thlsisfoe 
fci-Ttd of Bocttvsfoja foat can he^ ifoMton. (ewn. PosiSve conuples Witis foam oiar inaoeiaion 
pw gi ani . at foe ttibally run Wounded Rhee lli^stiict Schooi, Bed Cfomd htdiac School (a parocMal 
school. o« fo« tesetvBiion), and other afoools implementing foe edncatoxtl priorities set by foe 
Tiibc; We have seen foe same fioni othet seliools outride of ooi Phie Ridge Resovadon, and 
know that many schools on foe Ncntnjo IWon have seen shnils perilSve results from their 
langaage programs, 

A cotrerets Cemgress can take is to slate frmfing for the ^readf-anfocr^ed Tdbri 
Edsration DcjSBtmmit pra^ren. hfy 'MsesuppmishiCAI’s cefi to fufoi foo'^foat Bdwriioa 
Dq>arliae»tl«»aBiHatS20iEHtiim TtforiEteatknriD^aitaK^awsdiaassteredhyajfces, 
and tssotfis^y, a» foe best to ^dy edse^mst jaiotSfea tike foe sfarre- 

meatioaed langur programs, to set w?f«teettc stetidRids, to assess studcHt progress, ^ bester 
tespofid to foe needs of Infian comnnifoties. Cur Tribal Bdoeation Agency ear^ out foe 
poheies and lequiremcms in the Tribe's edaeation code fiir aB schools on Ifoie Ridge, and is 
wcU-sifoabsd for any oversight nccessmy In nuraiiig our schools, for betlw than the HDB wjuld 
he. The QIE should focus fundhig tmd iwurecs on ow local educational depaitmefos to better 
serve our Soto)!*. 

Cojygres* should a^ ftiree the BIB to remove haffisttUmfll and budgetary harricre foat 
impede local srijoolsiffii^i. IheBJBcijasttfty^msaBii^toisajetifoalsifooiil'WBhwsfoat 
axempt sfoeofe for BlE-assposed «ate^ and pesfiaE^iKs: s&asfordSf—srtajaiaKls fori are hath 
eiriitsalbrisappropsrieibrr^crer^umikaeadd^ri^l^mficmailfmesfori criteria. Yet, foe 
has little desire to issue ttess wrivet^ segari^ foe fcjpri^ve lofoot of Congr^ lo esrirle 
tribes to asjtplyforiinwnmteria. 'Jhisdismissri if our srifdetemiM&rofo troubling. 

All of this points torraids vfost I believe should be the oltimata role of the BIB to 
enCOfottge Tribes and Tribal commimftiea to take over focir schoola and (un those schoola 
tbemsclves, BIE's eSbrta should be to folfill the goris of the THbally Controlled Schools Act 
BIB should be ^’orldng to ensure foat tribal and looally cun schools hove Ml resources, hove 
access to fteufo^ throu^ erial^rijfid grant progtmn^ have fowBfes foat aret^ to slaadaid, have 
quality efiiestos^ and are to progrssia aad faudiit^ tbtot^ofo foe rest of foe 
gov^nmentl^^^aaristOrest^roEris. Forfoesrim<^^&eissim,foeB3Bs&oti!dhevtfot^og 
riosely’oi&foSibSieststojibKisesdtriWiadoafiea'WirilefeHsafifflffoeriwve* We^^^do 
ant »e srole frwBE vfoere it lias inisreasedoversi^ roics, or w n gaOSitTseper for 
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BIS's Proposed Sxform Plan ^FUMed 

We ai^redate the s^teition liie Seaetariest «f Jbterior and Educatioti end (lie WMte 
House s^^yii^io&idiaiteilBCE^o!!. Asimktuiw, jc banaieadut)KedsatQt<lfwixl:,aitd wc 
Jieve l«is-a.walted x^oilu^ vjp out beeves end woddi^ wdi Ibe TMtcd States ta taelde &e 
ptobiems tb^ bcM our cMktra bac^ la edutatkML WiiSe I die intent and td^edives of 
die S^mtsnes and tliib Actotimstmtion are teue aad v.’dl-fiHmded, I l»ve gncve coaentss about 
bo w prc^iose we cany out diose biteodoDS and meet those objectives. 

'Itibal Coittrol of our school systems is pEBamoust la piotectliig tribal aoveietgn^ and 
sclf-determuBtiotu It is IV this leaam that I am so abamod at the pcoposals ccmtaia^ in the 
BIE IhduDi Educatioa Stndy Croup’s Ftpposed ite^inn Plan in t^ch It jKoposes to “ledeslgn” 
the BIB. I join many othm Tribes in my Re^oOi includins the membm of the Qamt Plains 
Tribal ChriimeD’a Ai^ociotion, in our opposition to die |Koposai in its cutrentfinm. 

In ahot^ the Plan «s safhorrf is an uaacc^rtAle toward centtalMng power whfahi 

the Diiector, while paying lip semce to tribal canim' of scbooio. I a)so note that 8» 
Secretmies of Interior and Edtieatumibiined the Stuc^ Croup “to dlBguase die ouises ofchnmic 
academic &ilme in BiB fiaided schools,” not to ledesigadie BIE. We were never ineluded in 
the process of detemiining what “academic Mtnre" was, and we are now looking at 
detemiiiintioDs based on externally deterouned stnitdards designsd without incozporatian of Imxit 
fiom Indian Couotiy. Hie same goes for the BIE's meadon in the Plan to become either die 
“state” or “local” educadon affsney for fedian whoola. This ia not BIE’s role, ond it should not 
attempt to wedge itself into such a role by anSatemUy appiyiag Race to the Top, HVoBtouad 
Principles, or other Dqiatteient of Bducation outiaSvBs to o«r schools. These standanb and 
prageanu do not point to om own goals fVoutad:^ and recall a irilc of patetnaiism that we 
bad hoped to leave &r bcbbid. 

The Plan has many pioHeras — it is micmndly inconristen^ it does not describe wfad 
stmific steps the BIE will take to achieve (he goals, and it leaves unecqplwaed Ibo laagu^ it 
employ to make these changes. Wldiout getring into great detail, I will address a few of the 
ideas wstMn the Plan about which we have grave concans. 

Most impmCaotly, I find the most jKoldematic pmtion of the Plan to be the proposed 
mBnaegmeiit redesign, nt BIB, eras it teems lb “agile mganizatloual stnictine.” Hds portion of 
the Plan is at direct odds withtlK idea of trib^ and local control of schools, and proposes that the 
BIE “assume re^muibiti^ Sic school nanogement of ilmctiosa” and integmte 

managonnit of the BIE, wi&ut erqihdning t^iat exactly tom msma. 1 take it to mean a 
centcalisarioo of powm: and decasicsinwfcir* autooriV at toe BIB fficeotor level. TMs reading is 
supported by toe Bdknriag fiom Page 13- of the draft prqpoBal; 

m order tor toe BIE director to pertorm Idi/ber lespuasibili^ to raise student 

pertoiraonee in Intoos Countay, the dhector nuist he ^en sulhori^ over nil too 

□eceseoiy tiiDCtions that offtet schoding quality and pertonnaoca.'’ 


A laoposal to consolidate that much atitoority with toe BIE Diiector strikes at tbe heart of v^at 
we cannot stress enough mtito most important a^xet of education In Indian Country; tribal and 
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Ipoal cocta)! nf tiie sdicols. We do not see how ^vaag the BIEDireshKrjKitlJOiily overfiiess 
finicticms &fthcrthe goals DftheI^BAA,th«lt8A, the policy lafsotf-^lAenniiiatictii, or the 
trust and tscsty relation^p. 

Ilte rest of (he propostd is “Ipfhheftvy” bi diat it projpo^ to oestt^ze txHdTol snd school 
manageroeirtjitfteBIB. Weaie*ls»pajified«lyalarausdbytbePka“a^S!j!OSj^teiwfeBct 
tf8>alfis»»ttla to un^w^lfied “costpetitive gcaSs” w^sfe wpedSed criteria. 

Whitew^aimslsg,thwe«n5)«tiriTCpw^taa»<fctesi!t&om«ajro4Kwfcw$i^S«da,»ttcei!iey 
rajoiretee sadissiKasestp j^l^fbt,aiMaBfigaMdis>aofcattriciriairis(>tm, tbea— atost 
a3a(uc£:^^-th&gt^d3aNa^a^s£wyeafs><ridtaopt6'tiri(at&tconri!Hrity. Wb^^wpnc,riie 
RefiManHaatjstgjaswto use &nd3 fism aStsady sts^pedSo^Bn ediKsrioafeadfflfeifeirfs to nm 
rinse -^es of ccn^iedrivogni^ Fritriierriine WariungtonBC^iiagfiaatSKSecttEtoBIEor 
Depetoaeat ofEducadou priorities ot gasds-nHiot those of the tribes. Aoy efibrt to dhecttfae 
tribes ftoaj. WsaWnglon, TriU nlriDBatoly M> BO nialter how lolly toe Rctbrm Plan attanpis to 
make those ptos seem. Weriaixitn^lric}clneonrivestoiiQpeavsow:s<^iooI^otriocoariv&3 
areoarcM{dc£;B( 

i£tsuistldl»te{b» endtribd 9450^ ^rimdjctidc the citrf&eBIE,natasinatt 
gcoi^riiat Staves wttcmrvsHc®. li&^nBmttecjStotjMwmkinstetdtore^tBltaetriMa&Gois 
by UMJrtssingnswwtxa ante awr&cimi5a.efaids,ied«ang12ieaEaojna<>f tasisaK^^ 
pcogzaza mac^eas^mths BIE. piovidiss Utiaj^ !«' and ma^s&^tasce ^suriag 
ijBteadfeirtlheltSiAbegiK^i^atteftaiirdririial. WsaSadiritoOTTCA-’s'IVaiisfetniatHni 
PhnwludiMrisfbtri'Jasgi^riiicwhstwe wantfhtladiBneducattoii. CtegRfihiotisesdnrisSj, 
ourctofwal and .sj^ituM way of thiakuig; wc toJ«*the use of pDIara ttscri in the BIB Plan. 

fjcsify m^FoeUilisf 

^^Se'ft'e largely i^irae goal of the SidSsaBriaostfeiSwdyOnK^ that 

triM jstioiris wffi bewsfitftom toehisab^ awliatoeteiofia^-tafite fbenfty mk£ 
srimitristcatos!, w« disagree strongly tet an effist to do so he nm by the BIE tfri&BIE'based 
oriteria. It is toe job forth® 6ite and local etasajaalies to tesrnstae who fe^jiadsriedbsjadws 
torirosniontMfe. 

A oiifical piece towJied on by tbe Eefoon Plan is toe ctintfflt state of fhciiMee of spools 
in feten Country. If there is ai^ pert 'tvberove may be^ to see eyeto^cyevridi the Indian 
Educariori Study Otonpi Is that there is a dire coed tor improved ^oul and triminislniion 

btoldings, improved sdwol feraUtj«, itopipved tow*er hoasina and kt^jved paeds and buses. 

Til* other federally flutoed ariuHri systeia-^he D^partojent of DeSilto Schmfe--ln 2010 
received an esStt S 3.7 bUUenoatop of its regttefeoBljes fendi^teschwri consttaction and 
leplrteemeot BiSsebacIshBVEnsvwJiad nKtoaniBfiisianoffeBdrtigSffO'ersritools. 

Accoidug toaGAOSrrportinl^l, 6 S petoteof BlAschotrisand TSpereteofMA 
dormterits striferife}to*fess-riEa>sdeiquato eooditian,'* a probtera tottaifeds hss toaaa^istar 
of aSpablie .schools. UepartaiHilijfDtriiwew^ooisi'gwSsdociy 32pOKe«rioffetMhiesaitoe 
sanieciniritric>a,yetn:ceiwdBg?ealdesloffii&dstoKplaoefei»es(ditiols. Had same rqwzt 
showed aahuBJiKiserDalntenaiKe and rrqwh' backlog of over $900 nulBon for Indian sdiools, 
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including maK titan $127 million in deficiencies reletcd to safety dbne. See U.S. GOV’t' 
AaxjuOTABtLmr Ohpicb, 0ACM)I-934, BIAand DOD Schools: Student Aoubvemeot and 
Other CHARACiEias1I«OmNDnTBaPRCMPuBLK: Schools’ 0001), *0113 lejwrtisth&leea 
ye^ oidj 3!^ cosdifiiHB have sot kojKoved. 

Hie seed SI C^J^R^ge,>!%b3yelnd&£ili6essc^^idmedlfia£^K?£ze 

immedistely asa&amai by wbw s^fesfs skito to ano&er buil^ng. Osrd 

sciioo]sta[v«abEi^ogcfS20^17,484.00. Weateconcemedaboiittbes3&r^cifoux^di<Ri 
going to Bchoois that ate in, aich bad conditiorev Would anyone on the Coininittw wwst thdr 
childics or gcmdcbtldcen educated in buildings that lutve a total of over $20 nulliou in needed 
lepeits? Poor fitcilify oundMoDs certamly do not QuOte for conducive learaii^ envinnuaeats. 
Unfinrtimalely, it ts the Mine iintionv\dde, as funds £)( new construction have actually bees 
reduced, and the ftmdsrmded £)c Dpeiationa and maintenance to Iceep up oar seboobs are less 
duuiS0% offiieseed. 

Hie lAdc o£si&)ol a pioblana ibat yeev^rtg us Stmt lea^iing etber go^ » 

die R^nsPlae. AseffisttoiBgircveiwJBeHlWasrfKwddfedieME’BfiretJsioriJy, 

However, we have seen 'too assay Saeadi^stady gS5t^ Sre 3ns one, file BJB, or BIA'Wdn 
calls for mcrcasedfiuidii^ only to Ece these priorities erased dmii^tbe budget process. It 
is necessary fiiatbotitCmigressiuid'theBIE be accountable fiKtfae budget increase, 'Itse BIE 
cannot simply blaine CoDfiiess fbi not fimding a proposal dim receives support in mone only 
from the BIE and fi» rest of the AdminisfratiCTL BIB must committoovecconw institutional 

Toadhioidm within, the Administration, vriietker they ate in the DOi or the Office of Management 
and Budget, or the Wbite House, My Tnb^ and I c^suiiioBtdian Country as a whole, will 
gladly partner with the BII^ thia Cotmnittse and the teat of Cmigteas to push the issue towards 
real funding, but we most have yaiurpcexiiinc yon wiil see it thningk 

Hsshsatimils nnSK’&rfandiyhMng, The ais^e matter ft is very to 

find widl-te^ed msi hi^ caliber who are willing te come teadim ote' schools, 'i^'hefiier 

berause of ifcc state of liar &ciHties, geogcaimy, or Other Sctots, Ibe way we must comteract 
this is to prowde a prttroiom. in pay for our teachers, and bonuaes to letain them afksr we ti^ 
them to become bc^ teachers. Our cMidren struggle when diere is a cbangiiig cast of teachem 
firom yeer to year: stahlliiy in theft instnictois is natter benefit to them. Equally itt^xirtattt is 
the idea that our communities must determine to hire, and on what criteria. Wenced 
teacheis irtio B» effisetive JdfcacMng ourdilldteu on thetojnes and sul|}«ts titiiit we deJute as 
oar standarfa; any effort oa part of the BIEto icstructoe foculty Iming sboidd focus ouiy on 
anpowcringb^Ksaadsdhoohtodoao, 'Wcdonotn^njtec^am.cmmtaizedhiWasiila^cHtto 
dictate to us to lure and m v^^basis—tbm is an eeho of a. dark |«st wc wish not to 

recall, 


Akng fiwse Knea, please let meTelterate how important it is to provide fttemaaad fonding 
for education transpoitntion grants. Roads in Country can provite idiallcngea to ouy 
driver, hut ate ciqwcislty howl on high-mileage vehicles like our sdmol buses, Further, it is very 
diffiemt for us to teachimanyatudenladiirit^ rainy or snowy weather, given the poor addition 
of otir roads. Chtr schools hOTe only received one fhndiug increase of $0.45 amfle in the lost 15 
3 'Bsr 8 , and die fimdSag level is only $2,52 a mlfti vduch doesn’t even cover ourfiiel costs. Such 
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reaMw ra&e it .l«cd for our rfiBdten tc> xwch aeisool, ^ch itt ton harms our afoiaty to teadi 
than aUid for them to team. FtdiigVjuki|)n)blcmsIi^KMdsaidCidlitie« neessentiHlfocus to 
injpruve our students' educatioiwl experfeaett ot'erall. 

The Refmn Pirn and Faded Consuhation 

£ wBI ctose my testhnEmy wth f wnmcnt* oa the BIS’s fodSaaJSdttcstjon Study (katip’s 
i>Isaaadll3«Bt3iesu'sptiipmted'’a»<iu]:s£(»i”foiit. The^idy Gitn^canretalodiaaCcRintiy' 
i ste last yesr and yest fo »* oar ad»ofe to Isie coottaeats foam T^ss sbwit 

wwotddlsko&)EeelsBl£m&sn9.'£bet^TCAasftKliy4oEnB!ided ctmstdtitiitHififfiai^ 
resoladoa tea this for tu. I^ta£hthe<H*TCA’sRos^a&in. Wc^avaour 

rooBnents, hut were dishaailetiod fo see that ruse of our pdondes we» utflectediafoe dmlt 
proposal. ]iiMiead,iticadaas*pio<hu!tofthoQKH^'Bowiiprioiitie8 — ajpoiip that did not 
icelnde any voiee of atribal or local sebool, no tribal leaders, no direiriufs of tribal educadonal 
deparinwn^ no school board membeiS) arid no prindpab or teachers foom Indian schools. 

Ancoriingly, we ate left wi&the irapressloa ftiat the draft propcsal is notmeent fir <HB 
input at idi Its ml3<>iJtaDddajnicd“etflBiritalioa’’st5iports that idea. The 31-jpageSsfonn Plan 
ttmwifl”red®^”riieBfEw6SideasedtoTssonAi^i7,20i4. lie first consaita&ai on tbs 
plan W8BI less than two wed® at ow! Lffliemai Si^Kjd ESI ^09 SJdge (wbra* I gase dnftlar 

comments oiricraingdsiaph!^, they 3idd only three t^t!s-coiui4(atunss,«ed finished those 
just one week after the firaL ^ in all, the rdeaseoffio^^Biirlmae to review it, and 
•H33n!rt4{afioii*’withnKMefliaailfiO&dSanSck»lsto(feplaceniles5tli»a'thiwweeks. Suohan 
aggressive sohedule shows that cimsultafiint Isn’t really consoltstlofl at all, hut anotber 
preseotadim of “how it wiH be.” 

Such behavior is not only conltaty to Bjtecufive Order 13 175 and President Obasia'a 
anbEequeatatstanents dtreefing nanpUancewifoconsiillitthHi, but is ahfreaehofourtznst 
relafioaship and en Instdt to ow treaty ri;^ts. There is a seed to redesign BIB butnotif itis fo 
dictate ptderaalistio ideals. Fortritet3{Kictioiied.sdn>Q{stl2e redesign should only sme&r 
dbiribote teatty sidtrest foiaoeislnsscraireesasd letfhetribid govet^ng ho^ detcanine local 
school sttecess. BIB’S dtacr^onofbofospeQdutg and a&mnlsbtdranshefafd'teiedueed as sracb 
as possible, 

■We Bi» waling to woric with the Bm to reform the agency, hot I Strongly stress that we 
rnostfianu on tribal education priorities. ’Wethinktheoverucdui^gontiioffoeRefiimPlen 
mmed at improving schools are good oaos, but we sbungly disagree with how the BIB proposes 
to reach those goals. If this Commlttco Is loolung for tools for the BIB to Irnprove, th^ need to 
look no forthcr than those of VS in fodian. Coimliy who are woridtig to ensure qualfty education 
feocrehil^sra, 

I weuM be hsppy to (aka any questfeiBS yoa iaswi. 


The Chairman. Thank you, President Brewer. You have a lot to 
say and I appreciate it. You are over time. 

Mr. Brewer. I thank you, and I wish there was a way this Com- 
mittee could come to our reservation, or to the Midwest and listen 
to us, not only listen to the leaders, but also listen to some of our 
educators, talk to some of our students who have made it. We do 
have success stories. And talk to the ones that didn’t make it. 

The Chairman. We appreciate your bringing your reservation to 
us. Thank you very much, and we appreciate the invitation. Thank 
you for your testimony. 

Tim, you are up. 
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STATEMENT OF TIMOTHY BENALLY, ACTING 

SUPERINTENDENT, NAVAJO NATION DEPARTMENT OF DINE 

EDUCATION 

Mr. Benally. Chairman Tester and members of the Committee, 
my name is Timothy Benally, Acting Superintendent of Schools at 
Navajo Nation Department of Education. Thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to present testimony on ensuring the Bureau of Indian Edu- 
cation has the tools necessary to improve. 

Seventeen school districts operate on the Navajo Nation, with a 
total of 244 schools. Thirty-eight thousand one hundred nine Nav- 
ajo students attend these schools. Over 60 percent of these stu- 
dents attend public schools. Of the rest, approximately 21 percent 
attend 31 BIA-operated schools. And approximately 18 percent at- 
tend 32 grant and one contract school. 

BIE operated, contract and grant schools comprise approximately 
20 percent of all schools on the Navajo Nation. These schools oper- 
ate under different sets of curriculum and accountability standards 
from Arizona, New Mexico, Utah and BIE. The Navajo Nation best 
understands the needs of its children but currently lacks the ability 
to effectively lead the education for Navajo children. 

Eor over 140 years, BIE and State public schools have dominated 
education on Navajo Nation. Today, Navajo students on BIE 
schools are the lowest-performing in the Country. My written testi- 
mony demonstrates the steadily declining student achievement at 
BIE-funded schools on Navajo. With so many accountability sys- 
tems on Navajo, we cannot get a full picture of how our children 
are performing. We have a shortage of highly-qualified teachers, 
lack professional development opportunities and teacher turnover 
is high. Teacher evaluation forms are inconsistent and in some 
cases, are the same as those used for non-instructional staff. 

We have seen some improvement with BIE. BIE has been more 
than proactive in inviting Navajo to the table. BIE realignment of 
the Navajo agency has helped people focus on academics and im- 
prove fiscal management. BIE seems committed to a focus on build- 
ing capacity. Making reading and math coaches available to assist 
with content knowledge and instruction methods has the potential 
to improve student achievement. Within the last two years, BIE 
has been working closely with Navajo to bring teams into the 
school to work on professional development. It will likely take a 
few years before we see results from these efforts. 

Schools on Navajo Nation are in an education crisis. The BIA 
schools and public schools are only responsible for our children 
until they turn 18. When they fail to be productive citizens, we are 
left to pick up the pieces. Our efforts to improve education have 
seen results. Student outcomes for students attending tribally-con- 
trolled schools on Navajo who have consistently enrolled with Nav- 
ajo Nation have improved at a greater rate than schools that have 
not. 

Tribally-controlled schools who have participated in using data 
processing, UDP training offered by Navajo Nation, have dem- 
onstrated greater student outcomes than schools that have not 
worked with the Navajo Nation. Tribally-controlled schools that 
have implemented instruction with cultural content infusion in 
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math and science have greater academic gains than schools that 
have not implemented cultural infusion content. 

We have plans to improve education on Navajo Nation, but we 
require your help and support. First, Navajo Nation seeks to ac- 
quire State education agency status for the Department of Dine 
Education. Navajo Nation must have first access to the minds of 
its children. The Navajo Nation is committed to the exercise of sov- 
ereignty over the education of Navajos. It has established Dine 
education content standards curricula and assessment tools in the 
Navajo language, culture, history, government and character devel- 
opment. ESEA data will provide uniformity in the currently frag- 
mented education system at the tribally -controlled schools on Nav- 
ajo. 

Second, Navajo Nation has submitted an alternative account- 
ability workbook, as authorized under No Child Left Behind. The 
accountability workbook includes the Dine content standards. This 
will enable us to exercise a greater degree of authority over edu- 
cation at our tribally-controlled schools. 

Third, we must be able to meaningfully evaluate student per- 
formance. The Eamily Education Rights and Privacy Act, EERPA, 
must be amended to allow tribes to access their student data. 
Eourth, language and cultural programs are critical for the success 
of Navajo students. Our research shows that Navajo students 
grounded in understanding of their language and culture perform 
better academically. Congress must provide greater support for 
these important programs. 

Eifth, support higher education funding for scholarship, so that 
we can build capacity on the Navajo Nation. We need an educated 
workforce with professional skills necessary to be highly qualified 
teachers. Navajo Nation provides scholarships to eligible students, 
but less than 50 percent of eligible students actually receive an 
award. Tribal priority allocation scholarship funding should be 
fully funded. 

Lastly, as Congress works on updating the ESEA tribal rights to 
exercise sovereignty, education must be respected and encouraged. 

Thank you for your time today. I look forward to answering your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Benally follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Timothy Penally, Acting Superintendent, Navajo 
Nation Department of Dine Education 

Chaimian Tester and Mombeis of the Cortimittee, my name is Timolhy Ben ally, Acting Superintendent 
of Schools of tho Navajo Nation Departmcnl of Dia6 Education. Thank you for this oppoilunity to 
present tcalinioiiy on “Ensuring the Buicau of Indian Education has the Tools Necessary to Improve.” 

A profde on education and schools on the Navajo Nation: 17 school districts am operating schools 
oil the Navajo Natiou with a lota] of 244 schools. The Navajo Nation is situated within 3 slates: 
Arizona, New Mexico, nnd Utnh. There are n combined total of 38,109 Navajo students in all schools 
on the Navajo Nation.' Based on the most recently avaiJable dnUi, 23,056 Navajo students attended 
public schools on the Nnvajp Nation, which comprises 60.5% of all students. 48,172 Navajo students 
also attended public schools located off of the Navajo Nation. The Bureau of Indian Eduention 
operates 31 schools; 25 Navajo schools aud seven Navajo residential halls receive federal grants 
pursuant to P.L. 100-297 (Better known as Grant Schools); and one and PJL. 93-638 contract school. In 
School Year 2012-2013, a total of 8.079 students attended Bureau of Indian Education-operated 
schools and 6,974 sludenK attended P.L, 100-297 grant and P.L. 93-638 contract schools. BIE- 
operated schools and grant/contract schools collectively educated 39,5% of all Navajo students, with 
21,2% attending BIE-opomtcd schools and 18,3%o attending grant/contractschools. 

At this moment, the Navajo Nation does not have a unifonn educational system that allows consistent 
regulatory oversight of tJic educational opporlunrlics offered to Navajo students. The system that 
Navajo Nation schools operate in is higlily fragmented. The DIE is in charge of BIE- operated schools 
that they directly control. At the other extreme, P.L. 100-297 and P.L, 93-638 grant/contracl schools 
opcralo us their own iadividual school districts (local education agencies), where they have their own 
school boards, superintendents, peiscimel, fmanccs, and transportation departments, as well as 
iadividual cuiriculums (or lack thereot), and individual tcacherfprincipal evaluations (or lack thereof). 


'Source: Navajo Nation Office of educational Ueaearcl) and Stattattes Report (March 7, 2014), Table 1 



Navajo Nation SchodfTypes 


Tablj>lt I012>12 NQvaje? Nation Student &)rollni(>ntbv school 



N&vajo Nation Department of Pine' Edu ration IDO PE) tfoconothovvnynKoffnnriucptronaiiYstain that allow? obcotuia 
o%T3C3lebtoFthoQdi2CiltertaloppertLinitj&& Dllf^fidto Navajo itudfr/it^lBbCa It 2D12>1^ Nav^ Nation Shidftrtt 
EnmllmeHt&hmM&&l)t(lifrBfent schoottvP^^^ the l^auajo-MatTonwtha majarliv ar&hident attending pub lie schools^ 
60^S9iaFlheatud<znti]Dpukitionon (fiu NitvajoNdllon. CIESchoolsandCirantSchQOlsenllecth^l^ eejmtk^rt j9,59{v 
vi^h21^Moritudenu end is.39t of ftu dents respectivellt farthls report Pr^to Schools wore not Included duo to 
limited access to n^llabte data* 

orruteor BdirnllorMi R>»iiiKh 6< statitUci fJavajonailoi D«ird QrEdiJuiiQn«03/a7/3i>i4 

NAVAJO STIIDF-OT ACHTF.VEMENTIN BIE-FUNDED SCHOOLS 

Tlic staid of Nuvajn ^LudtmL ticliiuvemeiiL ia BIE-fundcd schools on the Navajo Nalion is nol very 
promising and has seen a steady decline. According to euircnl data and reports, Navajo sludcjils 
attending BIE-fdndcd scIiODls olso nndcipcrfomi relative to Navajo students attending public schools 
located on the Navajo Nation. While the Navajo Nation generally does not have access to data for BIE- 
operated schools, the data provided lo die Navajo Nation by the P.L. 100-297 and P.L. 93-638 
grant/contract schools indicates a substantial decline in student aclifeveiueut and test scores. 

Included in this testimony are data and charts provided by the Navajo Nation Office of Edncarional 
ResEarch and Statistics showing that the performance levels of P.L. 100-297 and P.L. 93--638 
grant/contract schools is very low and declining. Even more concerning is the fact that some of these 
same schools also wore allowed to "opt out' of taking mandatory stale high stakes assessmenls 
(particularly problematic wilh New Mckico P.L. 100^297 grant schools),^ which places these schools 
in violatian of federal education and accountability laws, and leaves stakeholders like the Navajo 
Nation with IncomplcLc data id accurately assess the performuDce af cur schools. 


^ U.S. Gevernmervr Accountdbility Office. 6ener IVlanagein«nt and Accountability to Improve Indian Education. 
Government Printing OtHce, September 2013. p. 11-13. hm]!//vAw.eaQ.gQv/asseta/660/6S8Q71.odi 
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ISSUES OF CQKCERW 

firpat Nigg<^ fnr Hiijblv Encctivc Taachitrs and PriiLciualsi Eiised on the constant low school 
pcrforioance data, there is a shxjue need for highly effectivE- tcachetn and prlnclpaia at sdiools on the 
Navajo Nation Bvexy your,, end throughout ouch year, Iheio are a higll number of advertisements In 
local newspapers lltr math and seienee teachers. There also appears to he a high tato of teacher 
tunsoyer at schools on the Navajo Nation that necesaitatfis the need to ncircdically search and advertise 
for teachers. To additloa, there ore insutHeiettt or a lack of quelinod STEM tcmdiPts On Use Navajo 
Nahrm. 

Substanti al Nt e3 for Teadier froftisi o nnl Peveleomerrf and Confeot Krmwierlgg: Another 
■concern that Blill remains is a dire need for professional deveioptnent £0 hoild content knowledge for 
teachers at schools on the Navajo Nation. Based on school performance data, Navajo Nation schools 
have reached the conclusion that the No Child Behind Aci (NCLB) jeopardizes the perfonniiucc of 
Navajo Nation schools more tlian it helps reganling its iulention regarding highly qualified leacbors. 
There arc not enough toachem to fiilly ituplenacBi NCLB mandates. In most cases, scliools must resent 
to the long-term use of subs lituics who are in avcryreai seose not qualified teachers. 

Ififfhtv Fragitient-ed. Incaunistmt, ar Nan-Earst eat System to Ev al ttata Taaebm. Prineipats ami 
SeIkbI Leader s; Because of the hi^tly fiagraaitsd oducatioa system that exists ok the Navsjo Nolion, 
thsro is no wasist-ont or uaifonn methodtomesasethe oiSiclivdaess of tsashecs, prlimipals and school 
leadere cn tha Navajo Nation, Based on out ohscivations, BIE-Opeiatcd schools that tire wtihin tjio 
riidcral system, have llioir own molhod of ovaltintiog teachers and principals that may or not bo 
consistem with education reform eHbrts to link student achievement with mcaoicisrul leacherfprincipal 
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evaluations. Because these schools are within the federal personrcl manascmcnl system, any attempts 
to oonnccl tnoaningful teach cr/prinaipal evaluations to student aohiovement are suhieci to collectivo 
bargaiuiug by teachers unions. In many instances, these collective bargaining agreements typically 
bypass consent/npptoval tribes, including the Navajo Nation, of wbether or not tlicso eolleclivc 
bargaining agreements are in the best interests of children and students. 

Further, because each P.L. IQO-297 grant and P.L. 93-638 contract school operates as their own 
individual school district, each school has their own method of evaluating Icachcts and principals. 
Based on our experience, there are no consistent means of evaluating teachers and principals. In fact, 
Wc find that in many inslatices, the evaluations are not linked or tied tc student achievement, and that it 
is very conunon for teaclicr/principa] evaluations to be the same as those for bus drivers, cooks, and 
other non-instnietiona! staff 

Lack of Qualified Staff at P.L. 1 DO-297 Grant and P.L. 93-638 Contract Schools Results In 
Essential Coaching Staff Being “Misused**! Bccniisc of a lack of qualified staff at Navajo Nalioti 
giant/contact schools, acadeinie coaches (ELA and Math) are often taken from the classroom and/or 
assigned adrainistradvo busywork by school principals, thereby reducing their effectiveness and impact 
ill the classroom and work with teachers. When academic coaches are taken out of the ciassroom and 
assigned tasks other tliau assisting teachers and inslruellonal staff, student achievement is negatively 
impacted. 

Lack of Higher Education Fundine; Concerns over higher education funding arc not very positive. 
The Navajo Nation receives some of the ftinding it uses for higher eduoatioa &om die fcdctal 
govemment. However, higher education funds have been declining while the number of eligible 
college snidenK has been increasing. This has resulted in loss tlian 50 percent of eligible students 
receiving scholarships, and mote being denied scholarships due to insufficient fimding. In the 2014 
academic year, the Office of Navajo Scholarship and Financial Assistance recoived i !,052 scholarship 
applications, of which only 4,792 Navajo students received scholarships. A total of 6,260 eligible 
students were uol awarded scholarships. 

More tliat 70 percent of scholarship funds are spent on remediation education. Navajo fresimten 
college students .spend approximately two years completing remedial education to prepare tlicm for a 
post Rccomlary educatton. As a result, fewer Navajo college students complete college degrees because 
they have exhausted available scholarship funds by the fburih-ycar. 

The future of the Navajo Nation is not veiy promising in terras of preparing young Navajos for long 
and successful careers. Currently more than 50 percent of the Navajo population is under the age of 30 
years old. Fiily-flvo percent of Navajos living on the Navajo Nation are unemployed, and nearly SO 
percent live below the federal povcity line. 

Numerous studies have revealed that experiencing economic hardship and low-incoinc status 
negatively aOecls students' motivation and desire to complete a higher education. The vciy low 
college grad nation rale among Navajo bludenls is alarming, and aggravated by insufficient higher 
education funds and economic hardship. 
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KKCOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMEKT 

State Edueatianal Agency fSEA): The Navajo Nalinn Kseks the ability to be dsaignated and 
cccogoizcd as « “State Bdiication Agency (SEA)” under federal law, The ESEA clearly slaias its 
support for tribal sovcnrfgtiiy ar^ sffif detHrairAtion (NCLB Pari 3— Bureau sf Indian AJjitin 
Prograttx Seclion '120, Dedaration ly'PcIUy, Tills VI! StxlUin 770!, 25 CPP 32.4. Policies). 

The Navajo Nation lias nulhoriaed the Department of DIni Educatlra to govern cducationai matters 
affecting Navajo childron. The Nizvajo SoverErgnly in Educalioii Act of 2005 established Dilld 
educational content standards, curricula, and assessment tools iu Navajo language, eutture, history, 
govemnicut, and K’e (character dovclopmont) to dose tlie academic achievement gap that ettists on the 
Navajo Nation. The Navajo Nation’s own roacarch has statistically demonstrated that these factors 
enhance individual student character development and substantially improves student academic 
achievement. 

Naval o Nalioa Adaouate lv Yearl y PrcDress fAYF); Tlic Navajo Nation seeks to establish its own 
AT? formula and accountability syatcaiL The Departnasrt of Disc Education has devdoped 
a longitudinal database, which cntibles the Dcpurtmcnl to track inditddnnL student perfwmaincB scores 
over time. The Navajo AY? formula would include both (bderally-rcqnircd nccoimtaeility measures ns 
well as assessment data from tire Five Navajo content standards. The Navojo Nation supports the use 
ofacndciuic growth (Value Added Model) scores as a IcgiOtnate altemative to fixed proficiency score 
measures currently used by NCLB/ESEA. 

The formula will define statistical relationships between traditional academic variables and non- 
trnditional academic variables using regression analysts and hiemrehal Hnear modeling. The uon- 
traditional academic varuiblas that positively enhance the aMdc-Uiie achievement of Ksvajo sfiidcnts 
arc family, environment, school, meals L health, and cultural ideulity. The tcscareh ncrfoimcd by flic 
Navajo Nation scientifically demonstrates that these fitclois have n positive sialistieal impact on the 
acaderaic achievement of tile Nav^o students. 

Navaio Nation Accnunlabaitv Workbook rNNAW: As allowed under NCLB, l!ie Nttvgjo Nation 
has submitted an alternative accountability workbook to tbe Bureau of Indian Education and U.S. 
Dopartmciit of Educalian to cicate a new academic accountability system on tlic Navt^o Nation at 
Uibxlly-coiitralled schools. Tlie Navajo Nation Accouutability Workbook (NNAW) requires that 
Navajo Nation schools on the Navajo Nation bo held acoounlabtc for core academic alau^rds and the 
Five Dine Costtatt Standards. The NNAV.'B rr^orcos cultural eonten; embedded in Navajo Langiiagc, 
Culhire, Htslory, Government and Character Devcicqrntsnt. We strongly believe that Nnrajo stndetits 
will make trcraciidous contributions to a global societj’ when they are grounded in their own culUme 
and language. 


Federal regeblions in Title 1, Section 1116 and 25 CFR § 30.110, create the opportunity Jbr 
developing alternative definitions of AYP that are more appropriately tailored to the unique history nnd 
culture of Indian communiiies. The roauthorizatioa of the l^EA needs to clarify wh»l is meant by 
“allcraativc" definitions of AYP and which government agencies have jurisdiction over the 
imptctncnlaiian of the implied iicoountabilily system such an initiative requires. The Navajo Nadan 
snpports icsting rePsttns that proaioie tltc use of pcrSirmance, formmive tmd end-of-yonr assossmcnls. 
ITife range of altcmotivcs ts specially relevant to Indian tribes de\'eIoping euitural and language 
slandards, wiiish are best .issss^ by the legitimate nuthmity of focal educators using perfonnacse 
assessments. 
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Commnii Core Slttndiiirds: The Navajo Nation supports the impIcOTontnrirai of tlic Common Core 
StatO Standards for reading and math, aod aims to integrate these with the Dine Content Standards. The 
Navajo Nation is looaled in three different states: Arizona, Now Mexico, and Utah. Each state 
implements different academic standards. Wliilc (lie academic success of students is nioasured in each 
state, students on the Navajo Nation arc not assessed by a common set of standards. 

The Navajo Nation seek.? to incorporate Common Core Academic Standards into its Acconntabilily 
plan so it can determina AYP for its students with one set of standards. The Accountability Plan will 
be aufimented witli the Five Dine Content Standards. 

By integrating and aligning the Navajo Standards ivLtli Common Core State Standards, Navajo slndcnls 
will acquire the best of both Western and Navajo education. In addition, students will be learning core 
academic subjects tlircugh relevant content. Using this plan, the Navajo Nation will provide students 
with Navajo language and culturc-bascd-cducatioii, and at the same time provide students with strong 
academic programs to learn math, science, reading, writing, iiistory, government, and otiier siil^cets to 
the highest degioe possible. 

DcYclopnicnt of Meaningful Evalualioti of Teachers and Frincipali: Because of the highly 
fiagmented education system that exists on the Navajo Nation, there is no consistent or iiiiirorm 
method to measure the efTeclivcncss of teachers, principals and school administrators on tlic Navajo 
Nation. In order to see improved outcomes, teachers, principals and school administrators must be held 
accountable for student achievement. As the Navajo Nation proceeds with approval and 
implementation of the Navajo Nation Accoimtabilily Workbook, we also seek funding to build the 
capacity to develop a framework to evaluate teachers and principals, using student achievement and 
test scores among other multiple measures, to rate tcaclicr/priiicipal cffcctivcucss. Such au evaluation 
will improve the skills oftcaoheis and principals, thereby building human capital. 


Experiential Learning Environment; There are many advantages to creating an experiential Icaming 
environment in schools that begins with teachers and school administrators. However, the lack of 
highly qualifled teachera impedes the creation of an ideal student Icaming experience. Without the 
experiential learning model, students on the Navajo Nation are not reaching their full potential. The 
Navajo Nation aims to establish experiential learning environments at all schools on the Navajo 
Nation, including federally fiindcd schools operating on the Navajo Nation. 

Rule in Assisting Students Learn to Become More Engaged in School; The Navajo Nation 
recognizes that Navajo language and culturo are vital to the development of self-identity and self- 
esteem among our children. They are vital to the preservation of not only the Navajo Nation, but to the 
well-being of individual students. Understanding their history provides students a purpose in life and a 
solid foundation foom which they can become successful and productive citizens. 

It is vital that the Navajo Nation certify leachem who can deliver Navajo language and culture 
instruction to provide a relevant and oIToclivB education system on the Navajo Nation, Cultural 
instruction means the study of Navajo life, past, present, and future. It aims lo leach and train its 
children in math, science, literatnre, history, govorament, language, oulturu, and character 
development. In order to do this, the Navaje Nation will develop a rigorous Navajo language and 
culture teachers' certification program. Through this progiam. The Navajo Nation wiil certify teachers 
to teach Navajo Language .and Culture, and will not roly on stales to issue ootUficalion as Uioy now do. 
The Navajo Nation will provide certification that will be recognized and accepted by Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Utah, as well as by other states. 

CONCLUSION 

As we strive to improve the Bducation system on the Navajo Nafion, we need clear congressional 
support in areas of belter federal oversight and tools to build capacity. We ask for improved federal 
policies, regulations, and relevant law.s governing Indian Education. We don’t need ambiguous, open- 
ended, and vogue laws, but precise and clear laws. We need improved and better relationships with the 
U.S. Government, particularly witli the U.S. Department of Interior and tlic U.S, Bureau of Indian 
Educaliou. We ask for congressional support for the recommendations I have mentioned. 


The Chairman. Thank you, we appreciate your testimony, Mr. 
Benally. Thank you very much. 
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We will turn it over to you, Mr. Monette. 

STATEMENT OF MELVIN MONETTE, PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
NATIONAL INDIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Monette. Chairman Tester, Senator Johnson, thank you for 
convening the hearing on tools needed to improve the Bureau of In- 
dian Education. 

I am Melvin Monette, and I, like Dr. Roessel, do call the BIE 
tribal grant schools and tribal colleges and universities my edu- 
cation system. And certainly, looking at the faces behind you and 
the faces behind me, the BIE has a number of successes that we 
can count as ours. 

I am President-Elect of the National Indian Education associa- 
tion, and a citizen of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indi- 
ans. NIA was founded in 1969, and has a mission to advance com- 
prehensive educational opportunities for all American Indians, 
Alaska Natives and Native Hawaiians throughout the United 
States. 

I also want to thank you for hearing the collective call of tribes 
and Native communities regarding the need to address the current 
state of Native education. As the Nation celebrates the 60th anni- 
versary of the Brown v. Board of Education Supreme Court deci- 
sion, we must highlight that our communities are still fighting for 
equal educational opportunities in Native-serving schools. The re- 
newed commitment of this Committee to improve the education 
system serving Native students is critical, as we look to end cur- 
rent disparities and create equitable educational opportunities for 
our students. 

As all of us realize. Native education is in a state of emergency. 
Unfortunately, the Federal Government’s own studies encom- 
passing Native test scores, treaty-based appropriation decreases, 
and Government Accountability Office reports, among others, illus- 
trate the continued inability of the Federal Government via the 
BIE to uphold the trust responsibility. 

The BIE has been failing its mission for years and should no 
longer be in the business of providing direct education services to 
tribal communities. Instead, the BIE should shift its capacity to 
providing educational resources that support tribes who wish to ad- 
minister education services to their students. To support this re- 
form, change is critically needed within the Department of the In- 
terior to fix the BIE’s broken system and ensure tribal self-deter- 
mination is strengthened as well as address the persisting issues 
in the BIE. 

Tribes understand the children’s needs best and are suited to 
provide the most effective and efficient services in their commu- 
nities. However, IE reform that supports tribes must begin locally 
and at the direction of our tribal leaders and Native education 
stakeholders. This effort cannot be a top-down approach, but a 
measure created through grassroots support at the tribal level. The 
current proposal for BIE reform, while well-intentioned, was not a 
direct result of tribal consultation, but a Department-led initiative 
that has caused concerns to tribes. We appreciate the efforts and 
ideas, but without tribal support at the local level, we cannot ex- 
pect BIE reform to succeed. 
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The following recommendations are based on membership resolu- 
tions and through our work with tribal leaders in Native commu- 
nities. However, it is important to note that NIA is still awaiting 
input from our stakeholders who attended the recent consultation 
sessions on BIE reform. This testimony is to serve as input for im- 
proving the BIE and not formal comments on the Department’s re- 
form proposal. 

Key among our recommendations is that the BIE should be 
transformed into an entity that provides technical assistance to 
build tribal capacity where lacking for the administration of edu- 
cation services. Assimilation and termination robbed tribes of their 
ability to administer education. As the era of self-determination 
progresses, now is the time for the BIE to alter its focus on edu- 
cation delivery into an entity that disseminates technical expertise 
similar to a regional education laboratory that would work in part- 
nership with tribes, tribal colleges and universities, school districts 
and State departments of education to utilize data and research 
and distribute best practices for improving their students’ academic 
outcomes. 

But as the BIE alters its capacity, this reform should not in- 
crease the administrative burden or drive funds away from local 
assistance. Reforms should not be an internal Bureau-wide capac- 
ity-building effort set on hiring an influx of staff in Washington. 
Rather, we need a BIE restructuring that supports collaborators 
who will sit with tribal leaders to find local tribal solutions. 

As the ESEA, the BIE must have the resources necessary to in- 
crease its ability to assist tribal schools, whether they are imple- 
menting full-day language immersion or developing high-speed 
internet connectivity. To support such efforts, there must be inter- 
nal support within DOT. We propose this Committee work to create 
a Deputy Assistant Secretary of Indian Education position within 
the DOT. Tribes have spoken clearly that Indian education belongs 
within the Department of the Interior to ensure the Eederal trust 
responsibility is upheld. 

While scaling up staff in Washington is unnecessary, we need an 
appointed leader to pursue education reform at the top levels of the 
administration. Our students need a Eederal leader who under- 
stands Native education and has the ability to address colleagues 
and the President on the Eederal Government’s trust responsi- 
bility. 

Eurther, we request that the DOT form a tribal education budget 
council, so education leaders and Eederal officials have the oppor- 
tunity to formally address difficult issues facing Native education 
and the BIE. Too often, education falls aside as tribal leaders are 
forced to prioritize more pressing issues like fire prevention or com- 
munity violence. Providing a formal negotiating body to address 
Native education and BIE issues will ensure DOT recognizes per- 
sisting problems, such as the lack of BIE budget authority. I realize 
BIE reform and the state of Native education is a difficult issue, 
but please know that we are here to work with you, to provide 
ideas for addressing these problems. Together, we can make sure 
that the BIE has tools necessary to strengthen tribal self-deter- 
mination and support programs that create student success, like 
language immersion. 
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NIA appreciates the continued leadership of this Committee. For 
a full list of BIE recommendations, please see our written testi- 
mony. Thank you again, and I look forward to addressing your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Monette follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Melvin Monette, President-Elect, National Indian 
Education Association 

Chairman Tester, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and members of the Committee, 
thank you for inviting the National Indian Education Association (NIEA) to testify. 
I am Melvin Monette, President-elect of NIEA and a citizen of the Turtle Mountain 
Band of Chippewa Indians. On behalf of NIEA, I am grateful for this opportunity 
to provide testimony for the record on “Ensuring the Bureau of Indian Education 
(BIE) has the Tools Necessary to Improve,” as part of the Committee’s Indian Edu- 
cation series. I would also like to thank the Committee for hearing the collective 
call of tribes and Native communities regarding the need to address the current 
state of Native education. The renewed commitment of this Committee to focus on 
improving all education systems serving Native students is critical as we work to- 
gether to ensure equitable educational opportunities. 

NIEA, founded in 1969, is the most inclusive Native organization in the country- 
representing Native students, educators, families, communities, and tribes. NIEA’s 
mission is to advance comprehensive educational opportunities for all American In- 
dians, Alaska Natives, and Native Hawaiians throughout the United States. From 
communities in Hawaii, to tribal reservations across the continental U.S., to villages 
in Alaska and urban communities in major cities, NIEA has the most reach of any 
Native education organization in the country. 

Native Education Crisis Due to Federal Mismanagement 

As all of us realize. Native education is in a state of emergency partly due to the 
inability of the Federal Government to uphold its trust responsibility. Native stu- 
dents lag behind their peers on every educational indicator, from academic achieve- 
ment to high school and college graduation rates. Just over 50 percent of Native stu- 
dents are graduating high school, compared to nearly 80 percent for the majority 
population. For students attending BIE schools, rates are even lower. According to 
the latest results from the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
BIE schools are among the worst performing in the nation. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s continued inadequacy in directly educating our students hinders our children 
from developing a strong education foundation that prepares them for future suc- 
cess. 

Native Student Demographics Snapshot i 

• 378,000, or 93 percent of Native students, attend U.S. public schools, with the 
remainder attending federally-funded BIE schools. 

• As of the 2011-2012 school year, there are 183 Bureau-funded elementary and 
secondary schools, located in 23 states, serving approximately 41,051 Indian 
students. 

• Of all Native students, 33 percent live in poverty, compared to 12 percent of 
Whites (2011-2012 school year). 

• 29 percent of these students attend high-poverty city public schools, compared 
to 6 percent of Whites (2009-10 school year). 

• Only 52 percent of Native students live in two-parent households, compared to 
75 percent of Whites (2011). 

• After the most recent census, only 65,356 Natives ages 25 years and older had 
a graduate or professional degree. 

The Trust Responsihility to Native Education 

NIEA’s work for more than forty years has centered on reversing these negative 
trends. We are making sure our communities have the future leaders needed to help 
tribes thrive as well as preserve and strengthen local cultural and linguistic tradi- 
tions. This begins by providing our future generations’ equal educational opportuni- 
ties that prepare them for academic success no matter where they attend school — 


1 National Center for Education Statistics, Institute of Education Sciences, United States De- 
partment of Education. National Indian Education Study 2011. (NCES 2012—466). http: j I 
nces. ed.gov / nationsreportcard /nies/ 
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tribal grant and contract, charter, or public. As tribes work to increase their foot- 
print in education, there must be support for that increased participation. The Fed- 
eral Government must uphold its trust responsibility. Established through treaties, 
federal law, and U.S. Supreme Court decisions, this relationship includes a fiduciary 
obligation to provide parity in access and equal resources to all American Indian 
and Alaska Native students, regardless of where they attend school. 

The Federal Government’s trust corpus in the field of Indian Education is a 
shared trust between the Administration and Congress with federally-recognized In- 
dian tribes. To the extent that measurable trust standards in Indian education can 
be evaluated, NIEA suggests this Committee refer to the government’s own studies 
encompassing Native test scores, treaty-based appropriation decreases, and Govern- 
ment Accountability Office (GAO) Reports, among others, which illustrate the con- 
tinued inability of the Federal Government via the BIE to uphold the trust responsi- 
bility. 

Recommendations to Improve the Bureau of Indian Education 

The BIE’s mission, as stated in Title 25 CFR Part 32.3, is to provide quality edu- 
cation opportunities from early childhood through life in accordance with a tribe’s 
needs for cultural and economic well-being, in keeping with the wide diversity of In- 
dian tribes and Alaska Native villages as distinct cultural and governmental enti- 
ties. The BIE is to manifest consideration of the whole person by taking into account 
the spiritual, mental, physical, and cultural aspects of the individual within his or 
her family and tribal or village context. 

Unfortunately, the BIE is failing its mission by inadequately educating our chil- 
dren. Reform, without abrogating the federal trust responsibility and treaty obliga- 
tions, is needed within the Department of the Interior (DOI). Agency reform should 
begin locally in BIE schools and at the direction of our tribal leaders and Native 
education stakeholders. To ensure the support of our communities, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must work with tribal leaders and experts in order to ensure change ad- 
dresses the concerns and prerogatives tribes have called for over the last several 
decades. Tribally controlled contract and grant schools are the future of Indian edu- 
cation and as such, those institutions of self-determination must be supported based 
on local needs, not at the direction of the Department or the Administration. 

The following recommendations are based on resolutions passed by our member- 
ship as well as through local work with tribal leaders and Native communities. 
However, it is important to note that NIEA is still awaiting additional input from 
our stakeholders who attended recent consultation sessions on BIE reform. This tes- 
timony should not be considered our comments on the Indian Education Study 
Group’s report on the BIE. This testimony is to serve as general recommendations 
for improving the federal education system serving Native students to make sure 
the system has the tools necessary for strengthening and supporting tribal self-de- 
termination. 

I. Strengthen Tribal Self-Determination 

The Federal Government implemented assimilation and termination policies in 
the 19th and 20th Centuries by breaking down traditional family patterns in Native 
communities and forbidding the use of cultural traditions. Education systems, such 
as boarding schools, supported these efforts and restricted traditional family struc- 
tures. The United States then separated Native children from their parents and 
tribal families in order to destroy cultural kinship. Through these systems, the U.S. 
robbed tribes of their ability to educate their children. 

As tribes fought and achieved the ability to once again exercise their inherent 
rights as sovereign governments in the latter 20th Century, tribes began contracting 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) to administer education functions under the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act of 1975 (P.L. 93-638). 
However, as a result of history and legal statutes, the Federal Government had po- 
sitioned itself as the direct education provider for many Native communities. 
Through this context, the Federal Government created an inability for BIE reform 
to succeed internally because the system functioned and continues to operate under 
a model rooted in outdated practices that often run counter to tribal self-determina- 
tion. 

Precedence of Self-Determination 

Even as tribes reasserted their ability to perform some education functions under 
statutes, such as the Tribally Controlled Schools Act of 1988, other legal barriers 
such as those under Public Law 107-110, the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA), continue to drive the Bureau’s means for working with tribes, families, 
and students. As a result, BIE schools working with local communities have devel- 
oped an internal bureaucratic mentality that tribes often work to support local Bu- 
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reau schools rather than BIE schools serving tribes and supporting self-determina- 
tion. 

Congress should create federal policy and ESEA reform that ensures the BIE col- 
laborates with and supports tribes in their self-determination, rather than dictating 
local educational policy on tribal communities. To facilitate the critical reform that 
is needed, Congress should provide BIE the tools and resources necessary for devel- 
oping its capacity to support tribes as they administer education functions and en- 
sure that self-determination statutes take precedence over ESEA and other restric- 
tive mandates. 

II. Support and Strengthen Native Language and Culture 

Native language revitalization and preservation is a critical priority to tribes and 
Native communities because language preservation goes to the heart of Native iden- 
tity. In many ways, language is culture. Learning and understanding traditional 
languages helps Native students thrive and is a critical piece to ensuring the BIE 
is serving Native students effectively. Immersion programs not only increase aca- 
demic achievement, but guarantee that a student’s language will be carried forward 
for generations. Our communities’ unique cultural and linguistic traditions are cru- 
cial for the success of our students and are critical cornerstones for providing rel- 
evant and high quality instruction as part of an education that ensures Native stu- 
dents attain the same level of academic achievement as the majority of students. 
NIEA requests the Committee work with tribes and the BIE to ensure that reform 
strengthens the ability of the Federal Government to support tribes in the delivery 
of culturally-relevant curricula. 

Expansion of Language Immersion and Congressional Intent 

NIEA supports expanding immersion opportunities in BIE supported schools. P.L. 
100-297, Tribally Controlled Grant Schools Act, and P.L. 93-638, Indian Self Deter- 
mination and Education Assistance Act, as well as P.L. 109-394, Esther Martinez 
Native American Languages Preservation Act of 2006, all promote a policy of both 
self-determination and investment in Native languages — specifically language im- 
mersion schools. Further, the White House Initiative on American Indian and Alas- 
ka Native Education promises to support expanding opportunities and improving 
outcomes for Native students by promoting education in Native languages and his- 
tories. 

NIEA acknowledges that exemplary immersion models, such as those at Niigaane 
Ojibwemovin Immersion Program and School serving the Leech Lake Band of 
Ojibwe and Rough Rock Community School serving the Navajo Nation, have won 
the prestigious NIEA cultural freedom award for their efforts in full-day language 
immersion. However, federal agency interpretation and administrative procedures 
often restrict tribes from running schools, such as Niigaane and Rough Rock, by cre- 
ating barriers to tribal self-determination. To begin addressing this issue, NIEA re- 
quests that congressional intent of legal statutes, rather than agency interpretation, 
be utilized so that tribes can deliver effective education programs. 

III. BIE Internal Reform 

BIE as a Technical Service Provider 

As the Administration progresses its reform agenda for the BIE, Congress should 
work with tribes and the Administration to ensure the BIE becomes a technical as- 
sistance provider that has the ability to strengthen tribal self-determination in edu- 
cation. The BIE should become an entity that assists tribes who wish to participate 
in the delivery of their children’s education by working with tribes as they strength- 
en their education agencies. Since the late 20th Century, Congress has worked to 
strengthen tribal capacity to directly serve their citizens in other services. In this 
spirit, tribes should have the same ability as state and local education agencies to 
administer education. To assist those efforts, the BIE should become a central nexus 
that provides technical assistance to its local BIE contract and grant schools, char- 
ter, and even public schools where requested. 

'The BIE should become an entity similar to a Regional Educational Laboratory 
(REL) that would, rather than providing direct education to Native students, work 
in partnership with tribes, tribal colleges and universities, school districts, and state 
departments of education, to be a technical and best practices provider that collects 
and utilizes data and research to help tribally-administered schools improve the 
academic outcomes of Native students. 

BIE Capacity Transition 

In order to successfully reform the BIE into a technical provider and capacity 
builder, DOI and the BIE staff need a fundamental shift in thinking in Washington 
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and regionally. Some staff at the BIE have served their communities for decades, 
which builds experience and expertise. However, that expertise is based on a flawed 
and outdated model that has yet to decrease the achievement gap among our stu- 
dents and the majority population. NIEA suggests that DOI ensure educators and 
administrators understand the needs of their local Native communities and prepare 
them to engage and work with tribes and their education agencies. 

BIE reform should not be an internal. Bureau-wide capacity building effort set on 
hiring an influx of new thought leaders in Washington. Rather, we need a change 
in capacity and a restructuring that supports community collaborators who will sit 
with a principal chief in Oklahoma or a pueblo governor in New Mexico to find solu- 
tions to local problems. Simply, we need the right people in the right positions sup- 
porting tribal capacity to administer education services. Tribal leaders understand 
their children best and tribal communities can better address a child’s unique edu- 
cational and cultural needs. Rather than directly educating Native students, the 
BIE should be situated to provide support services to tribal leaders and education 
agencies, similar to the Indian Health Service’s (IHS) relationship with tribes as 
they administer health services. 

rV. BIE Funding 

As tribes work with Congress and the Administration to reform education institu- 
tions and increase tribal responsibility in administering education, federal leaders 
should also increase treaty-based appropriation levels for tribal governments and 
Native education institutions in order to repair the damage caused by shrinking 
budgets and sequestration. Historical funding trends illustrate that the Federal 
Government is abandoning its trust responsibility by decreasing federal funds to 
Native-serving programs by more than half in the last 30 years. These shortfalls 
persistently affect the ability of the BIE to provide transportation services, construct 
new buildings, and effectively educate Native students. These issues would be unac- 
ceptable in any other school system and must be addressed now if we are to system- 
ically improve the BIE’s ability to serve our communities and strengthen self-deter- 
mination. 

BIE Budget Authority 

For too long, bureaucratic issues between the BIA and the BIE have decreased 
the ability of the BIE to meet the educational needs of our youth. Congress and fed- 
eral agencies should fund Native education programs that strengthen tribal self-de- 
termination, such as tribal education agencies, and ensure adequate resources are 
appropriated to the BIE to address tribal concerns and needed systemic changes. To 
start, the Department of the Interior should transfer budget authority from the BIA 
to the BIE to increase its efficiency and effectiveness by decreasing the bureaucracy 
inhibiting funds from positively impacting Native students and tribal self-deter- 
mination. 

As a result of BIA authority over the BIE budget, the BIE is often low in priority 
when compared to other programs. Recently, internal BIA FY 2014 Operating Plan 
reallocations reduced BIE Johnson O’Malley Assistance Grants by $170,000 as well 
as cut BIE higher education scholarships. While the reduced lines were under tribal 
priority allocations, such reductions were not authorized by tribal leaders but were 
a result of internal redistributions in the agency. Although the reductions are small 
as compared to the overall increase in the BIA budgets after Congress postponed 
sequestration, rescissions without appropriate consultation are unacceptable. Pro- 
viding the BIE the ability to develop its own budget would ensure the BIA cannot 
reallocate funds from the BIE as it would be a separate Bureau with its own budget 
authority. 

BIE Grant Pilot 

As the BIE works to support tribes and their education agencies, BIE reform 
would be strengthened by providing funds for a competitive grant pilot that 
incentivizes capacity building in tribally-controlled grant and contract schools. This 
grant program would be modeled on best practices from existing competitive grants 
in use within the Department of Education. For $3 million, the BIE would admin- 
ister a pilot to spur urgent and abrupt systemic reform that would substantially im- 
prove student success, close achievement gaps, improve high school graduation 
rates, and prepare students for success in college and careers. 

The three-year competitive incentive-based grant, similar to existing Race to the 
Top initiatives for which BIE continues to be excluded, would provide resources to 
tribes for accelerating local reforms and aligning education services to tribal edu- 
cation priorities that include language and culture. Further, performance metrics for 
the grant would include student attendance rates, graduation rates, college enroll- 
ment rates, and measures on educator accountability. In order to catalyze reform 
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efforts and create a set of high-performing, tribally-controlled grant schools, the BIE 
would also provide on-going technical assistance to huild the capacity of those 
schools that applied for, but did not receive, a grant. 

Tribal Grant Support Costs 

NIEA was happy to see Indian Health Service and BIA contract support costs 
fully funded under self-determination and self-governance contracts and compacts 
this year. However, Public Law 100-297 grant or Public Law 93-638 self-determina- 
tion contracted BIE schools were exempt from full funding, which will result in 
budget shortfalls. Eull funding for tribal grant support costs in FY 2015 and subse- 
quent years is just as important as full funding for contract support costs as these 
dollars help tribes expand self-determination and tribal authority over education 
programs by providing funds for administrative costs, such as accounting, payroll, 
and other legal requirements. The BIA currently funds only 65 percent of support 
costs in the 126 tribally managed schools and residential facilities under the BIE 
purview. This forces the schools to divert critical classroom education funding in 
order to cover unpaid operational costs, which make it unrealistic to improve edu- 
cational outcomes and bridge the achievement gap among Native and non-Native 
students. 

Connect BIE Schools to Educate 

The President’s goal in the ConnectED Initiative is to connect 99 percent of Amer- 
ica’s students to the Internet through high-speed broadband by 2018. Unfortunately, 
tribal areas are already far behind their counterparts due to geographical isolation, 
ineligibility, and inadequate capacity to apply for funds. The BIE recently reported 
130 to 140 BIE schools applied for and received E-rate funds over the last nine 
years-out of a total 183 BIE entities. However, of the E-rate funds committed for 
these BIE schools over the past nine years, only 60 percent was actually spent. Fur- 
thermore, many eligible BIE schools did not apply because they did not meet the 
80 percent threshold to receive a discount. These statistics illustrate persistent gaps 
in E-rate adoption among BIE schools that are similarly prevalent in other Native- 
serving institutions due to their geographical isolation and inability to meet Uni- 
versal Service Administrative Company (USAC) guidelines. If BIE schools are, on 
average, spending just 60 percent of E-rate awarded funds then there should be fur- 
ther collaboration among Congress, the Federal Communications Commission 
(ECO, and BIE to ascertain these reasons and work to ensure internal broadband 
capacity is present. 

We must work together to make sure tribes and Native-serving schools benefit 
under this initiative. Limited data already suggests overall connectivity funding for 
schools and libraries on tribal lands is disproportionately low and inadequate for 
connectivity. To prevent tribal nations and their citizens from becoming the one per- 
cent that remains disconnected, this Committee should work with the FCC, the BIE, 
and tribes to decrease barriers that hinder tribal participation in the E-rate pro- 
gram and 21st Century education. 

V. Elevate Native Edueation 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of Indian Education 

Tribes have spoken loudly that Indian education belongs within the Department 
of the Interior in order to ensure the federal trust responsibility is upheld. Unfortu- 
nately, DOI continues to fail at including education experts and educators in key 
policy and budget decisions. As we work to find ways to increase the effectiveness 
of the BIE and improve the state of Native education, we must have people leading 
in Washington who understand the needs of our students and have the authority 
to drive successful reform. 

Our students need a federal leader to address colleagues and the President on the 
Federal Government’s trust responsibility to Native education. We request this 
Committee pursue a means to create a Deputy Assistant Secretary of Indian Edu- 
cation in order to elevate the needs of our students. While the recent attention on 
the BIE is welcome and necessary, this focus often ebbs and flows. There should 
be an advocate in DOI that works with tribes to maintain this focus and ensure our 
Native students become the highest-achieving students in the country and that the 
BIE is supporting tribes who are running state of the art schools. 

DOI Tribal Education Budget Council 

We also request that DOI create a Tribal Education Budget Council that functions 
similar to the Tribal Interior Budget Council and is presided by tribal leaders and 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Indian Education. This would help guarantee that 
education issues do not fall in priority. Tribal leaders are often forced to choose be- 
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tween issues and focus on providing for present-day emergency measures, such as 
fire prevention or medical funds, as compared to long-term preventative solutions 
to education. Providing equity to education and a venue to address our students’ 
needs is crucial to elevating Native education and ensuring that persistent issues 
are addressed. 

Conclusion 

NIEA appreciates the continued support of this Committee and we look forward 
to working closely with its members under your leadership. We share your commit- 
ment to Native education. 

Strengthening our partnership will ensure all Native-serving schools are as effec- 
tive as possible and that tribes have more access to administer education services. 
We must make sure BIE has the tools necessary to improve and assist tribes and 
Native communities in providing services to our citizens, but only if that is sup- 
ported by the local community. This effort cannot be a top-down approach, but a 
measure created through grassroots support at the tribal level. The current proposal 
for BIE reform, while well intentioned, was not a direct result of tribal consultation. 
We appreciate the efforts and ideas, but without tribal support, we cannot expect 
BIE reform to succeed. 

To achieve success, there must be collaboration among all entities that touch a 
Native child’s life and at all levels — tribal, federal, state, and local. We appreciate 
this 2014 education series because it is difficult to speak of increasing the success 
of Native students when addressing only one facet of the education system. Only 
by working with all stakeholders in all education systems will we increase our stu- 
dents’ preparedness for success. Once again, thank you for this opportunity. 

The Chairman. Mr. Monette, thank you very much. 

Let me just say this. Your last point about working together we 
saw is a fact. That is not us with you or you with us, it is the De- 
partment and you and us and tribal leaders and everybody getting 
together that can make a big difference. I do appreciate Dr. Roessel 
staying and listening to the testimony. I very much appreciate 
that. 

Senator Johnson, did you have some questions? 

Senator Johnson. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

President Brewer, thank you for your excellent testimony before 
us today. Can you expand on how students are impacted by budget 
shortfalls for facility maintenance and construction funding? 

Mr. Brewer. Thank you for that question. Senator Johnson. 
Dayna Brave Eagle is the Indian Education Director from Pine 
Ridge. If it would be possible, could I bring her up and have her 
answer? 

The Chairman. Absolutely. 

Ms. Brave Eagle. Good afternoon. I would like to respond to 
that question. Senator Johnson. Because of the shortfalls in facility 
and operations, schools are having to use instructional dollars to 
cover these costs. We are not going to allow our children to go hun- 
gry or without adequate transportation or without heating the 
school buildings. So a potion of the instructional funding is used to 
cover these shortfalls, thus causing shortfalls in academic re- 
sources, updated curriculum and highly-qualified teachers. 

Unsafe conditions of current school buildings is creating an non- 
conducive learning environment for our students. These are the 
shortfalls we are experiencing because of facilities. 

Senator Johnson. Have you been forced to use ISEP money in 
exchange for propane gas and transportation issues? 

Mr. Brewer. When I was teaching, we couldn’t do that. But now 
they are doing it. And what happens is the school has to make a 
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decision to buy fuel or to lay off a teacher. And that is what is hap- 
pening. Instructional money is being used to cover these costs. 

Senator Johnson. President Brewer, how is the BIE creating 
barriers for tribes when it comes to self-determination and what 
are some of the programs that your schools would like to imple- 
ment but cannot? Either one of you. 

Mr. Brewer. I will turn this over to Dayna. But the biggest 
thing is funding. That is the biggest issue right there, is we are not 
able to do any of those programs or anything, or meet the needs. 

Senator Johnson. Besides language instruction, what other pro- 
grams can you do, Dayna? 

Ms. Brave Eagle. One of the biggest programs that the BIE I 
know as a part of the BIA is the Maximal program, which does the 
facilities. It used to be called the EEMA system and then they 
switched over to Maximal. Well, Maximal is not fully functioning 
right now, so a lot of our schools are unable to log into the Maximal 
and log in all their backlog on facilities. That is a program that has 
been imposed on school systems but is not fully functional. 

The other thing is partnership. The tribal education agencies 
have formed partnerships with the BIE and have MOAs and agree- 
ments with the BIE that are not upheld also. These MOAs are in 
school improvement grants, such as professional development, cur- 
riculum building, teamwork and partnership with the Bureau, 
which have not been fully implemented or successful at the part- 
nership. 

Senator Johnson. President Brewer or Dayna, what are some of 
the key priorities that you would like to see included in the BIE 
reform plan? Has the BIE consulted with you? 

Mr. Brewer. One of the things I have to say. Senator, is that we 
are against the reform plan. We believe that the tribes should be 
empowered to make these decisions. We really feel that when you 
look at it, the end result is giving more power to the BIE director. 
I believe that power should be with the tribes, let us make those 
decisions, empower us. 

Ms. Brave Eagle. I have two solutions to some of the things 
that came up. One solution on facilities, we do understand that fa- 
cilities comes through the BIA. We are asking that it comes 
through the BIE. We are asking that it be forward funding, like all 
of our other instructional dollars that adhere to P.L. 100-297 and 
that our schools, our educational entities, receive forward funding 
in facilities. 

Another suggestion on the EEHB is that the Bureau, the BIE ask 
their solicitor to reconsider her opinion, her legal opinion that our 
297 schools are not 638 contracts, that that opinion be reconsidered 
with all the documents that have come forward. 

Senator Johnson. Thank you. My time is expired, but I suggest 
that you, the Chairman and the Ranking Member pay close atten- 
tion to what these individuals have to say. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Johnson, and we will. 

Mr. Benally, I want to talk about the BIA proposed redesign with 
you. Could you briefly tell me your opinion of the proposal, and 
what its impacts might be on the Navajo Nation? 

Mr. Benally. We have been visiting on this last couple of weeks 
with the consultation, I think it was within the last year that it 
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was initiated. One of the things that was mentioned here earlier 
about incentive grants, we have received nothing in writing. It has 
been verbally shared with us. So to that extent and the criteria 
that it has, we are not sure about that. 

The other thing is that as far as 297-638, the contract grant 
school authority that rests with those laws, doesn’t really give more 
authority to the tribe. Do we have fiscal and academic authority 
that increases those authorities in those areas, we don’t know that. 
So until we see what the criteria are in there, we won’t know what 
it holds for us. 

The Chairman. Your testimony mentioned issues related to 
teacher retention at BIE-funded schools. Your assessment of why 
the teacher turnover rate is so high? 

Mr. Benally. Teacher turnover rate, I have been a teacher, I 
have been a principal, I have been a superintendent. We recruit all 
the way to Indiana, Florida and all the way up into the northeast. 
We bring teachers from there onto Navajo. But for whatever rea- 
son, we are pretty isolated. When you say rural, Webster’s defini- 
tion of rural school, I don’t think it really means what it means. 
When you take it to the third exponent, that is where we are in 
some of these schools. So when it is pretty quiet and when the 
wind is talking, maybe it is a little bit scary to some of these teach- 
ers. They stay there one year or two years, and they leave. 

So one of the solutions that I mentioned is that our scholarship, 
we have 16,000 applicants, but only half of those are granted. So 
people from the same area, people from there educate them, be- 
cause they are from there, they have no place else to go. So if we 
have that, we are hoping that that is going to be fulfilled. 

And another thing too is that because of these requirements, 
some of these laws, some of these laws. No Child Left Behind, and 
highly-qualified, some of those laws, because we have to do that, 
we have to take a teacher out of a classroom or take a sub that 
is doing good out of a classroom to put somebody else new in there 
because of some of these laws. So the law is good, it has a good 
intention, but at the same time, we hurt our children. 

The Chairman. Let’s talk a little bit about No Child Left Behind. 
Your testimony talks about clarifying what is meant by alternative 
definitions of AYP in the Reauthorization Act, the Elementary-Sec- 
ondary Education Act. What sort of reforms are you looking at? 

Mr. Benally. One specific point that I want to bring out, and 
one of my colleagues has shared that, dropout rate. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Benally. Our children are in an identity crisis. Over here 
is grandpa, and over here is mainstream. And our children are in 
there somewhere. As far as their purpose, of knowing where they 
want to belong, there is a confusion. So our intent from here is that 
within that alternative formula, as far as calculation, as far as con- 
tent, we want to put character education in there. We want to 
mandate it such that the school has to do it. Because they say that, 
well, it’s at home, but our children leave, and they are at school 
at 8 o’clock, and they come back at 6 o’clock, 4 o’clock in the 
evening. So in those, weighing those options, it seems that at 
school, that is where it needs to happen. That is where they have 
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for the purpose of doing that, so the identity crisis is not there, 
that you know your purpose when you go to the school, it is there. 

So that is one of the unique things of the alternative formula 
that is going to be embedded in there, that we requesting an 
amendment to that law for Indian Country. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Thank you very much, Mr. Benally. 

Mr. Monette, does NIEA have a position on the reform plan, the 
proposal? 

Mr. Monette. Yes. Yes, we do. We believe that there does need 
to be a reform at all levels within the DOT, all the way down to 
the BIA ands BIE. Since the late 20th century. Congress has 
worked to strengthen tribal capacity to directly service citizens and 
other services. So in this sphere, tribes should have the same abil- 
ity to manage their own education systems. 

As tribes work to increase self-determination, we need a BIE 
that can support tribes in their efforts and provide technical assist- 
ance rather than providing direct educational services. 

The Chairman. So let me ask you this. Local control is good, es- 
pecially when it comes to education. 

Mr. Monette. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Are you concerned about capacity of the tribes, 
to be able to take care of the education at the local level? And I 
am talking overall. Are you concerned about that issue, or that is 
not a problem? 

Mr. Monette. We are concerned about that issue, and we do 
plan to work in consultation with the BIE on that. 

The Chairman. Perfect. I think it is very, very important. 

Let me talk a little about your testimony. You talked about the 
problem with the BIE being low on the priority list of the BIA 
budget, which is a double negative, it takes it down quite a ways. 
You recommend that the Department of the Interior transfer the 
BIE budget authority to the BIE itself What response, first of all, 
have you floated this out to the department and if you have, what 
has been the response? 

Mr. Monette. I can’t answer that question as President-Elect. 
As a board member, our executive director can certainly get that 
question back to you. 

The Chairman. I would love that if you could, just try to get an 
idea. 

Let me go back to you, Mr. President Brewer. In your testimony, 
you had concerns about the hiring functions at BIE. As I under- 
stand it, currently BIA staff, BIA staff with no background in edu- 
cation conduct the hiring process for BIE. I am going to tell you, 
this puts the BIA staff at a tremendous disadvantage. If you don’t 
have a background in education, I think that is a problem. I think 
this is a minimum change that we could all agree on. 

What is your perspective on that? 

Mr. Brewer. The BIE, we have one school that is BIE-operated 
at Pine Ridge. Their turnover is very low because they have good 
salaries there, Eederal employees. So they have very low turnover. 

The Chairman. That is good news. 

Mr. Brewer. Yes, it is. But our grant schools, they have a prob- 
lem there. When you asked Dr. Roessel the number of vacancies, 
right now we have almost a third of our total teachers who are va- 
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cancies right now. I believe that is over 40, close to 40 vacancies 
that we have right now and that we have to fill before this new 
school year starts. That is a problem there. 

The Chairman. I just want to say thank you all very much for 
your testimony. I very much appreciate it. Dayna, thank you for 
joining the panel. 

We have issues here. One last thing I will say, as far as language 
immersion goes, I happen to have a little bill that might be able 
to help you guys out, and we are going to push that. So thank you 
for bringing that up. 

Stay involved, this is a critically important issue if we are going 
to break the cycle of poverty in Indian Country and bring it up to 
where it can be. So thank you all very, very much. 

Again, I just want to thank the witnesses for their testimony, 
and Dr. Roessel, thank you very much for sticking around. I very 
much appreciate that. I think it speaks to your commitment to 
being a superstar. So we thank you for that. 

The hearing is going to remain open for two weeks for any addi- 
tional comments. With that, this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:28 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 



APPENDIX 


Prepared Statement of Angela Barney Nez, Executive Director, Dine Bi 
Olta School Board Association, Inc. 

My nsmc is Angela Bawsy Nez. i aw ihe Director of the Dini Bi Oita Sdtool Board 
Assoeatiom (BBQSBA), an organization that represents local community school boards on the 
Navajo Nafioa There are currently 66 federally funded schools on the Navajo Nation, 
34 oif which are operated by a grant or contract under P.t. 93-638 and / or PX. 100- 
297 as amended. My testimony will relate to the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) as well 
as ths Bureau of Indian Afeirs {BiAj, both of which have a role In the interior Indian 
Education program. My testimony well focus on a few specific issues, rather dian a 
comprehensive look at the proposed 201S budget. We expect the Committee is very much 
aware of the inadequacy of the overall budgat, whrare the Interior is requesdng a mere 
1.3% in the Bureau of lijdiar! Affairs in a year whan we ate trying to r^uiid after the 
(hcTnaging affects of sequestration. 

The Administrative Cost Grants fACGI lino item is to the Iribai souit end contract schools 
what Contract Support Costs (CSC) is to the rest of tlie Bureau; that is it is the funding set up to 
cover the administrative expenses of the liibnl conlractor. Congress very appropriately lins 
requested an amount that will pay 1£1!)?4 of die coniraut iaipport for non-school jHograms. This 
fonding has increased drainatlcaiiy since the Ssirtsar vr Jiatnafi Maraja Chapter decision ftoro 
the Supreme Court. On tlte other hruisi, she Interior request for Administrative Coal Grants 
reatfuris at 348,253,000, no increase over 2014! Tais will Riaintain fending at a level that is only 
f>7 % of need, by the Bureau’s own aitaisston. Whs: sudi deficits exist, the sehools have no 
choice but to cover cost from the Instmolional progcama fanded by iSKF funding This creates 
tincerUiiniy and stress in small vtiinen^ie programs where felly 95 % of iSEF fending jfeght be 
going to pay salaries. 

The DhtoBi Oita School Board AssoclutiMi (DBOSBA) respectfully requests; 

• For current conlrant and fvarst schools, S7Q.3 miilton Would need >0 tx! eppro;xirited in FySOiJ to 
ftiily fiiiid TGSC need, RecognizSnE that there is little chance of a m^or inrxease in the 
budget, vve suggest an fnersase of at least ^ ifeliion that tviU be.^n Jo address this long 
Slatsding deficit. It ia also critlcid that tite Bureau pian appropriately when SIE schools 
exercise their option to conv«t to ^ant st^s, since feis puts additional stress tm this 
already inadequtw fend. Cutrently, appropriations langus^ limits the amount that caa 
be spent for converting schools as $500,000. Tltss amosiiit wauid come ofi' fee top of the 
already inadequate ACO fending. In fee event that several schools converted to grant 
status in 2015, tile amount would be woefeiiy inadequate to cover the ACG costs. The 
fiiiiurc of the Btwean 10 request mkI die Conp^s to provide adequ^ fending is in itself a 
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major determiner of whether schools and tribes will choose a “self-determination” option 
for thdr schools. 

BIE Realignment - For some time now die Bureau lias been involved with a realignment 
designed to address various management weaknesses. In Jnly of 2013, the Bureau moved 
forward with a restructuring plan but a later Rqwrt by the GAO (GAO-13-7741 found that the 
Interior had not involved key stakeholders in either the planning or implementation of the Plan. 
The Interior is now putting together another restructuring initiative, this time including some 
consultation. What is missing in these plans is an acknowledgement that there is a governing 
Statute that is quite clear on what the EmI management structure is to look like. The &iluce to 
implement the statute as written has caused untold difficulties through the years. Since the 
nraendments in 2001 , the law (P.L.95-56] ) has inandated that the Director of Education of BIE is 
to supervise all administrative and support services for programs that primarily serve education. 
While the Bureau put together a plan to implement this provision soon aEcr the statute was 
enacted, flic plans were scrapped and the management structure of the Bureau for education 
programs has been in violation ever since. 

The DBOSBA respectfully requests; 

♦ That the Committee instruct the Department of the Interior to ensure that their current and 
futucc plana for restructuring the management and support services of the BIA and BIE 
arc consistent with the authoriring statute. 

Education Program Enhancements - Tlie Bureau has teoeived SI 2 million per year for several 
years to provide technical assistance to the schools. This has often involved making agreements 
vrith profit making companies to provide ouiriculum materials and programs to large school 
districts and school systems. After entering into these arrangements, the BIE staffers seem to 
become emissaries for the companies and believe their job is to “sell” the product or even force 
the product on tiic schools. Armed with its status as an “SEA“ under No Child Left Behind, the 
Bureau has quickly abandoned its role to encourage self-determination, to faster local control of 
schools, and to establish partnerships with tribes. 

Meanwhile, the local schools, particularly those winch are in grant status, have often 
independently formed ihenr own arrangements for ourriculum and technical assistance. They dn 
not necessarily believe that the “Bureau knows best.” They do not quickly abandon decisions 
they have made in the past in favor of the latest directives ftom. “Washington.” Meanwhile the 
Bureau complains that the local schools are not cooperative and even report that the school 
boards and local school officials are part of flic problem, 

This situation comes ftom a failure of the Bureau to understand or perhaps believe in their 
mission. In the Indian Afiairs General Statement found in the beginning of the Bureau’s Budget 
Justification (G«on Book) for 2014, the following statement is found; 

"In 1970, Presideni Nixon called for self-determination of Indian people without the threat of 
tarmination of the trust relationship over Indian lands. Since that dale, self-determination has 
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been the basis a/ Federal Mian policy as more operoiiotial aspects of Federal programs are 
Iran^erred to tribal management. " 

Also in ihe General Siatemeni, Ibllowing a description of tlie problems facing Indian people, thia 
statement appears: 

“The key to overcoming these challenges is strong and stable tribal government built through 
.Te/^die/erTnInoriDn. Indian Affairs plays a crifical role in removing abslacles lo building and 
p«-onio/ing tribal seif-determination, .sfiiong and stable governing instintlions. economic 
development, and human capital development. “ 

With sucli 0 strong, clear mission, would it not be reasonable for the Bureau to seek education 
partnerships wth tribes and tribal organizations. Many tribes have formed departments of 
education in anticipation of such partnerships. Yet when the Bureau pursued this Enliancement 
funding, they did so with NO mention of tribes, school boards, self-detcnninarton, govemmem - 
to-government relationship, etc. Instead, it was filled with Department of Education bureaucratic 
language. 

The point is that the Bureau has abandoned its statutory and historical mission and instead 
Insliioned itself as efaux state, content with jumping through the hoops set by another Federal 
agency. This is a shamel 

The DBOSBA respectfully requests: 

• That the Committee specify that no less than 35 mi] lion of the funding for Education 
Program Enhancements he set aside for contracting with tribes and tribal organizations 
for tlic establishment of Federal/tribal partnerships. These paimerships would be for the 
purpose of establishing a shared responsibiiify between tbe Bureau and the tribes, and 
might include: 

o to plan for self-determination contracting of non-inhcrcntly Federal functions 
eunenliy provided to the tribes 

o to explore successful educational programs serving Native students ajid consider 
the possibilities of expanding such programs, 
o to conduct a needs assessment to determine the actual needs of the students being 
served as well as the community. 

o to conduct a thorough examination of the language fluency of tlic students being 
served and explore curriculum options for students hosed on their mastery of the 
language. 

o Other matters that the specific tribal leaders and educators feel would enhance tlie 
educational program. 

Education Program Evaluation - The Bureau is requesting SI tuillion in 2015 for nn evaluation 
of the Bureau education program. We iiavo no infonnation at this time concerning the focus of 
this evaluation. There have been many ev.iluations of Bureau education and these have usually 
focused on the failure of Bureau schoob and students to keep pace with noti-ltidian seboob and 
students. The No Child Left Behind Aot,(NCLBA) viewed in a certain way, simply came up 
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with a new and authoritative iabel for schools and tcaclicrs, while prctcndiDg not to notice that it 
was tlie students who were takhig the tests. A lot of money was spent (wasted) on the 
development of new assessments, but it is unclear that any of them were superior to the old Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills that many of a previous generation were taking 50 years ago. Whal surely 
happened was the misuse of tests in labeling sdiools and therefore students as ftilures. This was 
D particular problem in Indian Country due to the large incidence of failure in NCLBA terms and 
limited understanding of the proper use of standardized tests as tools for schools to improve 
programs and inform parents and students of their relative standing among other students, both 
locally and nationwide. Instead, failing to '*incBl AYP” has been cited as a reason for 
pxmishmjcnt and even banislunent, 

DBOSBA respectfully requests: 

• That the evaluation requested he in two parts. First, that it be a review of the literature 
and current and past piogiams to idenlii^ and focus on successes in Indian education. 
Second, and in a different vein entirely, tliat it be a review of compliance with the 
Bureau’s implementation of the applicable statutes. We are of the belief that the Bureau 
is in many respects in violation of both the letter and spirit of the law. We further believe 
that getting by with such violations in the past has created an environment where the 
Bureau is emboldened to expand the violations in the future. 


We thank you for tliis opportunity to testily and stand ready to respond to questions. 


Attachment 
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Dine Bi OUa Scliool Board Association, Inc.'s Response fo the Draft Report on Redesign of 
the Bureau of Indian Education Prepared by the American Indian Education Study Group 
(AIESG) for (he Purpose ofTilbai Consultation of May 5, 2014 

Submitted fo tiie Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
May 23, 2014 

Explanatory Note: On April 17, 2014, a '‘Draft Rcporl” to Redesign the Department of the 
Interior’s Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) was disseminated by the American Indian Bducotion 
Study Group for comment. It is assumed that this Report vdll be reviewed and considered at the 
Senate Cottunittee on Indian Affairs hearing on May 23, 201 4. This paper is a response to that 
Draft and is being shared with the Study Group as well as this Committee, 

I BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVES - D30S3A is in agreomeiu with the idea of a 
"redesigneii BiE lhal rejtecls its graduai evoltdipn ffpm a tfe'urt provider of educolion to a 
capacity-builder and sci-vice providsr lo tribes. " This vvas the irasic reason why the Navajo 
Division of Education was established in 1971. 

DBOSBA futiher endorses the three Objeotives proposed as follows: 

1 . Promote Trib al Control - Thi s is a 1 ong-stan ding policy obj ecti VC of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs since at least 1970. DBOSBA also agrees that it will talre a "carefid traniition plan." 

2. Achieve High-Performing Sclioolu - Presumably, all schools strive to be tugh-performing. 
On the Navajo Nation, it is n8ccs.sary to establish a somewh^ d [fife rent defitririon of what it 
means. Establiriring this dcrinilion should be done witli the active participation af the Navajo 
educators, school boards, and government. 

Increase and Improve Services and Support that Build Tribal Capacity - On the Navajo 
Nation, tiiero is a Plan to establish a Navajo Education System. This Plan is iit harmony with this 
stated ofajeclive. Many pieces of this Plan are already in place mid are authorized in the Navajo 
Notion Code, it involves a Navajo Board of Education and a Departtuent of Education that 
establirir and enforce regulatory poiiwes and procedures, as well as provide technical assistance 
and support to the DIE funded schools. Pursuant lo 10 NNC § 106 (G)(2)(n) tiie local school 
boards fe.majK as the ones that opiate the schoois under the particular option they have chosen; 
ie. Gram, oontiaol or BIE opetm^. BiE operated; schools wcuid be expected to convert to grant 
or contract stilfvs in a reasonable period of time. 

Various oversight and managemeat ftmetions of BIE, would be taken over by the Tribe under PL 
93-638 contract at such a time when the time was right. This would, of course, include funding 
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and feciiities. A residual BIE i^seace would tsmaio to e<s3cuct activities genwaily tcgsrded as 
inharetitly federal. Residual fiinctioas would also include a^ivMes that the Tdbe was not ready 
to asstitne for one reason or anotlier. The size and scope of this residua! pressnsc of the Bill 
would be subject to negotiation. 

Many of these regulatory/management functions arc already provided by the Navajo Nation; 
however, without a contract and no funding from the Bureau. For example: 

• The North Centra Accreditation Office has conducted NCA activities fbr all BIE fuedsd 
schools for several years. 10 mc§l06 (G}(l){d} NCA staff memhej-S at® frinded by the Navajo 
Nation . 

• The Office of Monitoring, Evaluation and Technical Assistance has been monitoring and 
reporting on iribally controlled schools for many years. When oppropiiats, OMETA staff has 
provided technical assistance to schools concerning the tequlremeats and overcoming 
deficiencies, Tliis Is a critical part of the tribal reauthorization function, as well as the initial 
authorization, for these schools. 10 NHC§106 (0)(S)(b) These functions, wJvioh involve 
oversight by the NN Board of Education and the Health, Education aad Human Services 
Cominittae of the Tribe, are the principal enforcement mcclianisnt over tribal schools. The Tribe 
fouds all staffiinvolved with this function. 

• Technical Assistance is offered in severai areas to the schnol^ such as :nstrtictioii in Navajo 
culture and language, math and swence, computer technology, etc. iO NNC§I06 (G)(3){i:) These 
services are paid fbr by the Navgjo Nation. 

The functions of the Navajo Nation Board of Education under the Navajo Educalion System 
would also include areas that the BIE never implemented even though there was a dear authority 
to do so. An example of tiiis is the professional licensing function where toe Bureau simply 
deferred to fee states that the BIE sdiools are located. 10 NNC§10iS (G)(S}(c)a.iiihBn 2 BS the NN 
Bwrd of Education to establish qaalifleaitoas for prineipa! positions. Currently, a principal 
certified i n NM might bedoingagoodjobata school in NM and SRily for a comparabl e BIE job 
in AZ. There he would be r^ded as ineligible. This hind of nonsense drives peopla crazy! 
The other federal school system, opetaterf by DOD, simply accepts a valid certificate from any of 
the 30 states. 

The Tribe also plans to establish some Navajo cultural standards and curriculum for use in tlie 
Navajo scliools, 70 N!1C§106 (G)(3)(h) Course requirements in AZ requiring all 8''' graders to 
take a course in A2 constitution might bo changed by tlie NN Board of Mnootion to a course in 
Navajo govemm^t Such oiianges have often been tal.ked about in the BIE and scmsliines tried, 
bat they have oot been long-lasting because they have not originated with the People. Several 
tribaily conlr^led schools have implenKitteil such coursework as we!i, btrt the quality has varied 
and these efforts have usually not been extended beyond the individual school. 

n. '•REFORMS” -The Draft Report makes an extensive case for “reform,” citing various 
factors that undoubtedly affect student performance. Some, such tis poverty, are outside the 
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scope of 3IE and the schools to do m«oh about. While the data paints a. bleak pierufe, it is 
important not to dwell an the negative side of thin^. 

The seiwo’s have just gone through a period of desp^iion reform where sd! kinds of positive 
progranis have been scrapiKd natioruvida in fevor of ''retbira” measures with the goal of making 
A VP. As most sober absarvers predicted, the refoims feiled miserably. The changes have been 
deadly, real lesaisinE hss tett cheapened, and luofrvotlon to kam lias been lost. Let os not now 
embark enm anotl^r crisis mentality! 

Let as try to rEmembcr titaf it is not -tencheis and principals (hat take the tests. It is tha students 
and vary few Navajo students cars about meeting AY?. The educaticnai pttxiess tuust lead 
somewhere and it needs to lead different places for different students. On Navajo, there are 
deeply set cultural interests and expeclations among students. The curriculum must 
atdmowlcdge and be geared toward those interests and oqscctetioivs. if the school is tinrdjlc to 
intetest/motivaje students, the sohnol has failed no matter how “hi^ly qualified" the staff is, 
how high the “standards’' are, or how super the curriculum is. 

III. “RESEARCfI-BASiBl& REFORMS'* - The Draft Report ideotifies key institutional, 
budgetary anti legal problems to implementing ‘'Research-Based Reforms." We believe that llie 
obstacles cited more singly prevesvt the edtjcalion system from worldng smoothly and 
efficiently. That naturally prevents changes from occurring easily. 

PL 95-561, Tills XI, Pari B,^1121, as amended, establishes the structural framework for the BIE 
education system, it deals wife the ftagatentation tmd administrative disconnects that plague the 
Bureau’s opErtUions. Tits Qureatt/lnbcrior has failed to urg^ement the loiter and spoil of the 
statute. Programs and fimettons (hat directly affect education programs are to be under the line 
of aufeorily of the Dirernor of BIE. With the recerJ establishtEent t>f BIE, the stage was set for a 
realignment that implemonled the statute and in fee process mucb of the aclatlnisttarive 
fragmentadon would disaj^teur. 

IV, “TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE” •nis Stody Graup’s vision of a realigned BIB is 
attractive. The emphasis on building tribal capacity is very positive and greatly appreciated. The 
Study Group or a task force fenned pursuant to the Report should begin to expioiB ways to 
expand tribal contraoting of flmetrons er the ELO and ccansl office IcveL 'Hr is ^ort needs w 
explore potently fisoding both wdth the current budget as well as long term 

The Moviancut sway from “Command and Conltol" to technical assistmtee i.s vary welwmic. 
Hk discussion of options to deal with some of the serious challettgss fadng rite schools is use&l 
and can be expanded, both a: the federal level and the Tribal level, Hiere are ttiany areas where 
tribes are better able to deal with tribal school defScienclrs thari the BIE. 

Some attention should be paid to benefits that encourage staff to stay « remote iocatjoiis. 
Opportunities might be opened up at boarding schools for mothers with infants to continue with 
frieir education. stakas testing might be iinpicmeiucd at the junior high level that would 
idestify students who vrouid quali^r for admission to n more acadesaic or "college bound” 
program. Admission to pcripfcersl dormitories might be based on test scores. Reservation 
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boarding high schools miglit begin to have a degree of specialization that recognizes the different 
ciuccr interests of Navajo students. (This would be similar to magnet schools that have become 
popular ill city and suburban schools) Such options would, establish some motivation for 
students - an actual reason to do well on tests, and establish a degree of “Choice” into the system 
in spite of the great di.stflnoe.s. 

Educators need to brainstorm at the school level, community level and Tribal level to develop 
opportunities that would change the atmosphere of schools into cool places where young people 
want to be. Some are there. Let’s find out what they arc doing and try to encourage others to 
adopt some changes. 

The Draft Study contains excellent recommendations for human capital development and for the 
dcvelopniciit of an “Agile Organizational Struotuie." The recommendations here should include 
a reference to the statute that mandates unplementation of essentially the same thing that the 
Study calls for. (ibid. Section 1121) 

The Draft Report calls for a Budget tliat supports capacity building. One place to start would 
involve funding the long-standing authorization for Ending Tribal Departments of Education, 
P.L 9S-56h Tills XI. Part B. §11 4G. 

We agree with the assertion that other entities have sigmficant control over budget execution; ie, 
what goes on in the schools. DBOSBA has floated a proposal that would do away witli the BIE 
set-side m ESEA. Tlic funding that svas going to the Bureau would instead be transferred 
legislatively to the Interior/BIE budget. This is discussed in more detail in another paper 
submitted to the Study Group. The BIE Education System would more resemble the Dcpartincut 
of Defense school system and no longer call for tlic BIE to act as a pseudo state (SEA) instead of 
a federal agency. The Bureau would then be free to run an educational system based on what its 
students, tribes, and schools actually need, rather than attempting to fit itself into a model set Up 
to deal with SEAs and LEAs. ft could in fact be true to its own mission and its own policies. 


Prepared Statement of Jon Whirlwind Horse, President, Dakota Area 
Consortium of Treaty Schools 


Introduction 

Chairman Tester, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and members of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, my name is Jon Whirlwind Horse, and I am an enrolled member of 
the Oglala Sioux tribe and President of the Dakota Area Consortium of Treaty 
Schools (DACTS). 

There are fifteen tribes from Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota rep- 
resented by our member schools: Oglala Sioux, Omaha Nation, Santee Sioux, Win- 
nebago, Spirit Lake Sioux, Turtle Mountain Chippewa, Mandan, Hidatsa & Arikara 
Nations, Standing Rock Sioux, Cheyenne River Sioux, Rosebud Sioux, Yankton 
Sioux, Crow Creek, Lower Brule, Flandreau Sioux, and Sisseton Wahpeton Sioux. 

Since 1994, DACTS has been advocating in Congress and the Executive Branch 
for quality school facilities for Indian students so they might pursue the best edu- 
cation possible. On behalf of DACTS, I submit this Prepared Statement for the 
Record and want you to know how much our member tribes appreciate your holding 
this important hearing. 

Background and History of the School Construction Bond Concept 

Beginning in 1994, the DACTS began working with our friends in Congress to ad- 
dress the sad state of school facilities in Indian country. The fact is that for many 
Native kids, the poor condition of their schoolhouses makes getting a solid education 
extremely difficult. Leaky roofs and shabby school construction make life in the cold, 
harsh winters on the Plains difficult. 

Over these twenty years, the executive and legislative branches have made efforts 
to get new school facilities built by appropriating additional funds to the Interior 
Department. From fiscal years 2001 to 2009, $2,013 billion was appropriated for re- 
placement school construction and facilities improvement and repair. Beginning 
with the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act in 2009 (“ARRA,” a/k/a the Stim- 
ulus Act) through fiscal year 2014, $708 million was appropriated for these two ac- 
counts. 
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While we appreciate the additional appropriations, DACTS also proposed a cre- 
ative way to finance more new school construction in a much faster way. The pro- 
posal was to authorize Indian tribes to issue bonds to raise capital and, in turn, use 
the funds raised to build new schools. Unlike traditional bond financing, the pur- 
chasers of these bonds would receive tax credits in lieu of interest which they would 
use to offset teixes from income. 

Congressional Support for School Construction Bonds 

In the early 2000s, Senators Tim Johnson, Thad Cochran, and Patty Murray and 
former Senators Ben Nighthorse Campbell and Tom Daschle introduced legislation 
to authorize the establishment of this bonding mechanism. While these bills were 
not enacted, they laid the groundwork for partial success which came with passage 
of the AREA. 

The AREA contained authority for Indian tribes to issue $400 million in tax credit 
allocation for 2009 and 2010. While no tribe took advantage of the program, DACTS 
is reliably informed by the Congress that this $400 million remains available for 
use. One thing the AREA bond program did not include was an escrow account the 
issuing tribes would use to repay principal once the bonds are issued. 

Like the readers of this article, I am frustrated and saddened by the lack of 
progress Congress is making on any number of fronts. With the $400 million in teix 
credit authority still on the books, all that is left to do is establish the escrow ac- 
count. I believe the time is right for Congress and the Administration to make this 
a priority in 2014. 

When she testified before the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs in May 2013, 
Interior Secretary Sally Jewell said that the state of Indian education — student per- 
formance as well as the condition of Bureau of Indian Education facilities — is “an 
embarrassment to you and to us.” 

After becoming Chairman of that Committee in February 2014, Senator Jon Test- 
er issued a very strong opinion piece about the importance of Indian education. He 
said that “education is the foundation for sound life choices that increase economic 
security and helps us climb the ladder of success.” 

These statements by the Secretary and the new Chairman demonstrate that we 
have friends in high places, as they say. 

That, together with the bi-partisan, bi-cameral support Indian issues traditionally 
have enjoyed, makes me believe success and hope for new schools for Indian kids 
are just around the corner. 

Thank you for your leadership on these important matters and your ongoing sup- 
port for the well-heing of Native people across the country. 
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Prepared Statement of Albert A. Yazzie, President, Crystal Boarding 
School Board of Education 

Co^itsl Boarding Sshoo! Btitvd (NM) of the Navajo Nation Tribe thtirks the Senate 
Committee on [ndian Affairs for conducting an oversigiil heoring on the Bureau of Indian 
Education (BIE). 

Ragoiunttoidatirms fhrthe BIB 

The Bureau of Indian Edtwatfoti is not 5 true s bureau within the orgcaiKifional structure 
of tlic Department of the Interior. The DO! orgar.lzaticiial chart displayed at www.doi.BOV 
contains the But^u of iodian Afteics hat not the Bureau of Indian Bduoatiou. 

We lecotnraecd that the Bvsreau of Indian Education be elevated to a true bureau \wtbm 
the D 01, The BIE should have: 

• A bos 02 the DOI organirottonfil chart 

• It's own arntuaJ budget jostiiication separate fioiR the Bureau of Indign Atfeiis 

• It’s own administrative support me'iKliag accounting, ttcfpjisitlon , contraotmg, 

fin anus, personnel, fiiciltlics opemtion and inaintcnance and infentiatioE technology 

• It's own reporting system Jo comply witil lire reqntrHuents of the Govsmmrait 
Penormance and Results Modianiaation Act of 2010 and the requirements of Department 
of Education pass-lbtough funds 

• It’s own strategic plan, developed in flill consultation with BlE^funded schools, tribal 
education departments, and tribal colleges 

• An eduxtafion oversi^t boerd composed of reoreseatstives of BIE-fonded sdmols, tribal 
edutsaUoftdepatimsats, »;d tribal cirfleges 

Edxmation Pro g ram Enhancement s 

The BIE has rsceh'ed S83,9 million from FY 2G0S to FY 203 4 Ib" Sdito^ion ftogiam 
Enhanceiiienfs. The funds were sapptKed to e used to help the BIE-funded sdtools meet 
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Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP), The funds luive 'been spent in a haphaaatd manner and the 
BIE cannot show results for the funds. 

The BIE should be directed to work with BBi-funded schools to develop a plan for the 
use oFihe funds. The BIB should also be directed to conduct a study of BlE-fundcd scjtools that 
do meet A^T to determiiie what wlross schools are doing to meet AYP. 

3tE Strategic Plan 

The Bureau of Indian Education posted 08 its website a draft "Bureau of hidiaa 
Educadon Strategic Plan 201<)"2Q 18." At the top of each page are the words "Draft Copy for 
Purpose of Tribal Consultations,” However, the draft stratepe plan was posted the lest week of 
April 201 4, so schools and tribes did not have an opportunity to review and comment t:ii the plan 
prior to the oonsuliation meetings. TiKrefijie, the BIE should conduct separate consultation 
meetings on the draft sftotegic plan with tribes and schools to refine the goals and to devetop 
implementation plans. 

If the BIE impt^es a stastegiepJan on the tribes and the sohtrols, with no parfitipflUotiS of 
llte tribes atid the schools, then there will be no undetsianding of the jdan and Jto conUJiitEncnt to 
achieve the goals in the plan. Instead, the plan will become another fool in the old central 
command and control organizational culture of the BIE Central Office. 

Restore School FtBtiiiaa Uvels 

The top prioriSj' for Indian Affairs in the FY 2014 operatftig plan was fid! futrding for 
Contract Support Costs for tribal self-determination contracts and self-governanca compacts. 

Frill ftindiug for CSC is iturg overdue and a great mllestoue. 

However, foil funding was implEmemcd in part by ciJtting the fiindgig for other tribaBy 
operated programs below the FY 2012 funding levels. Two programs that were cut below FY 
2012 levels were Indian School Equalization Program (ISEF) formula funds atrd Education 
FacOitles Maintenance. 

Tte FY 2014 ftmding level for the htdtaa School Equalization Progrran (tSH^ formula 
(imds is $284,404,000 and is $6,303,000 (-1.6%) less than the FY 20 12 enacted level of 
$390,707,000. Inifitus Affairs requested $386,565,000 Jfor SSEP formula funds, a level that is 
$4,142,000 (-1,1% bekw foe FY 2012 level 

The FY 2014 funding level for Education Facilities Opwattoms is $55,668,000 a,nd is 
$2,897,000 (-4.9%) below the FY 2012 enacted Itsvel of $58,565,000. We request that the 
Congress approve the request of $55,865,000 for Facilities Operations. 

They FY 2014 funifing level for Bdocation Fatalities Mmutenance is $48f396,000 and is 
$2,269,00 (-4.5%) beiowfoe FY 2012 enacted level of $5D, 665,000, indiim Affairs requested 
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giily $4S,591,000 for Education FacUilies Maintenance, $2,074,000 (-4.1%) L-bIow tlteFY 2012 
level. 

Trilvil Ctianl Supoott Costs 

Crystal Boarding School Board (NM) requests full fimdingibr Tribal Grant Support 
Coiss for FY 2035 at $75.0 jnillitm. W.c requested funding level of S4S.2 million meets only 67 
percent of the need, icaving a shortfeil of $26.8 million (33%). 

Tribal Grant Support Costs are used to fund tieoiatacy administrative overhead costs for 
schools including business operations, payroll, personnel, annual audits, inforjnation technology, 
and reporting. The shortfall inTGSC forces the sclioola to use Indian School Equalization 
Program (ISE?) Formula Funds to pay &r adtnini strati vc costs, wdiich reduces die amount of 
funds avnilabie forulassroam insfructlon. 

Indian AfTairs slwuld decide on one name ftrr the account. Indian Af&irs uses the tenn 
'Tribal Grand Support Costs” in the budget justificaiioas but the Congress uses term 
“administrative cost grants” in the Interior Appropriations Act. 

Teacher ?av Cos t 

Crystal Bonidlng School Board (NM) requests full funding for the teacher pay cost 
increase coat^ed in the Indian School Equalization ihegtam (ISHF) Fonnula Fbnds, Tie funds 
are needed to recruit and retain quality leacbci^ to work in BIE-funded schools that ate often 
located in rural imd isolated communities. 

Hie ?Y 2014 operating plan ftmds only a portion of the full need fcr teacher pay 
increases. The full funding need for FY 2014 is $2,1 61,000. The FY 201 4 operating plan 
provided only SI 69,000. The amount was tmly 7.8% of the mnoiiDt needed. 


Tuba City Boarding School Governing Board — Letter to Sally Jewell, 

Secretary — Interior, U.S. Department of the Interior and Kevin 

Washburn, Assistant Secretary 

RE: American Indian Education Study Group Tribal Consultation: Proposal to Re- 
design the U.S. Department of Interior’s Bureau of Indian Education 

Dear Secretary Jewell and Assistant Secretary Washburn: 

As the Navajo Nation Local Control Education Governing Board we are very 
thankful to be given the opportunity to provide additional comments on the “Draft 
Proposal to Redesign the U.S. Department of Interior’s Bureau of Indian Education 
(Dated: April 17, 2014).” In many respects, we are very supportive of the goals, ob- 
jectives, and statements contained in the draft proposal, especially with its empha- 
sis on promoting tribal control, achieving high performing schools, as well as and 
increasing and improving services and support that builds tribal capacity. In line 
with these goals, the Navajo Nation reiterates its prior position regarding the Amer- 
ican Indian Education Study Group and expresses strong support for a Navajo Na- 
tion State Education Agency, the Navajo Nation’s alternative definition of Adequate 
Yearly Progress (AYP), and Navajo Nation’s Alternative Accountability Workbook. 

In particular, we strongly support the goals contained in the working draft be- 
cause it: 

1. Promotes Tribal Control 

• Align BIE’s path forward with President Obama’s policy of self-determination 
for tribes because tribes understand the unique needs of their communities best. 

• With a careful transition plan in place, gradually transform BIE’s mission from 
running schools to serving tribes to conform with the reality that most BIE 
schools are now operated by tribes. 

2. Achieve High-Performing Schools 
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• Ensure BIE meets its responsibility that all students attending BIE-funded 
schools receive a world-class and culturally appropriate education, are prepared 
for college and careers, and can contribute to their tribe and country. 

• Provide necessary resources and support (e.g., facilities and human capital) to 
schools so that they can meet the demands of 21st century teaching and learn- 
ing. 

3. Increase and Improve Serviees and Support that Tribal Build Capacity 

• Scale up best practices in successful tribally controlled schools to other schools. 

• Support chronically failing schools with adequate support and research-based 
interventions, if necessary. 

• Provide pathways for tribes that wish to take over control of remaining BIE- 
operated schools by providing technical assistance and guidance on operating 
high-achieving schools. 

• In the December 2011 White House Tribal Nations Conference Progress Report, 
the Obama administration expressed strong support for a proposal to enhance 
the role of tribal educational agencies through a new pilot authority, called the 
State Tribal Education Partnership (STEP) grant,5 which would support tribal 
educational agencies in working closely with public school districts and schools 
located on reservations. This pilot authority and grant presently allows the 
Navajo Nation to enter into collaborative agreements with State of New Mexico 
and two of the largest public school districts serving Native American students 
in the United States and to assume responsibility for some state-level functions 
in administering ESEA programs. 

We also agree with key priorities highlighted in the draft proposal because it also 
provides for: 

• World Class Instruction for all BIE Students — Challenge each student to 
maximize his or her potential and be well-prepared for college, careers and trib- 
al/global citizenship. 

• Highly Effective Teachers and Principals — Help tribes to identify, recruit, 
retain and empower diverse, highly effective teachers and principals to maxi- 
mize the highest achievement for every student in all BIE-funded schools. 

• Agile Organizational Environment — Build a responsive organization that 
provides the resources, direction and services to tribes so that they can help 
their students attain high-levels of student achievement. 

• Budget that Supports Capacity Building Mission — Develop a budget that 
is aligned with and supports BIE^s new mission of tribal capacity building and 
scaling up best practices. 

• Comprehensive Supports through Partnerships — Foster parental, commu- 
nity and organizational partnerships to provide the emotional and social sup- 
ports BIE students need in order to be ready to learn. 

In line with those goals, we also recommend: 

1. In line with identifying, recruiting, retaining highly effective teachers/prin- 
cipals, and building teacher/principal capacity (human capital) we strongly rec- 
ommend that the BIE and other appropriate government agencies to enact a 
teacher/principal scholarship program that is very similar to the Indian Health 
Service (IHS) scholarship program. Ever since the IHS Scholarship Program’s 
creation in 1977, the program has successfully supported thousands of Amer- 
ican Indian and Alaska Native students in their quest for a health/medical pro- 
fessions degree leading to a career in Indian health. A scholarship program that 
is specifically targeted to identify, recruit, and support teachers, including prin- 
cipals, especially in hard-to-fill Science, Technology, Engineering, Mathematics 
(STEM) areas, would significantly help our schools to meet the demand and 
need for highly effective teachers/principals. Not only would such a scholarship 
program enable tribes to build capacity, because scholarship recipients would be 
committed to serving several years on the Navajo Nation or in other Native 
American schools. 

2. Changing, amending, or waiving rules, regulations that negatively impact 
rural schools such as the regulation [25 C.F.R. § 36.11(a)(5)] that limits the 
number of days that schools can employ long-term substitute teachers. Because 
of extreme remoteness and difficultly hiring highly effective and fully qualified 
and licensed teachers, many of our schools have little to no choice but hire long- 
term substitute teachers who may need to teach students much longer than the 
existing regulation allows. Changing, amending, or waiving this regulation may 
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allow our schools to provide the continuity in instruction that students need 
until a fully qualified and licensed teacher can he hired to fill that position. 

3. Any education plan to reform and restructure the BIE must also provide 
strong support, including funding, to identify, recruit, and enhance the role and 
capacity of highly effective bilingual teachers. There is statistically significant 
research that shows that students who are educated in their language and cul- 
ture perform better academically, while also reinforcing their self-identity, and 
preserving their language and culture. At the moment, many of the existing bi- 
lingual teachers who possess strong content knowledge, including the ability to 
effectively teach Navajo language and culture, are on the verge of retirement 
or leaving our schools, which further complicates attempts by tribes to preserve 
and maintain our language and culture. The Navajo Nation has lead the way 
in many respects, by working with 3 different states to enact alternative teacher 
licensing regulations, which presently allows persons who are knowledgeable 
and competent in Navajo language and culture to teach in our schools. We have 
also enacted the Navajo Nation’s Five (5) Content Standards (Navajo Language, 
Culture, History, Government, (Character), which can readily be incorporated 
into many school’s curriculums because it also complements the Common Core 
State Standards (CCSS). 

4. In light of the recommendations provided in the draft proposal to build tribal 
control of education and capacity, we also recommend that the BIE (or other 
appropriate government entities), to consult and meet with tribes such as the 
Navajo Nation to conduct an evaluation/assessment of a tribe’s existing capacity 
or provision of funding to accomplish that objective. 

As we move forward with redesigning/transforming the Bureau of Indian Edu- 
cation (BIE) and improving the quality of education that our Navajo/Native Amer- 
ican students receive, it is extremely important to remember that we are fighting 
for the lives of our children and that we can no longer afford to lose another genera- 
tion of young people to a failing education system or to continue to make excuses 
for failure and low expectations. We must always put the needs of our children and 
students first; not adults, special interests, or politics. When we put the needs of 
our students first, it will make many of the tough decisions that must inevitably 
be made, easier, clearer, and worth the fight. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 

Marie B. Acothley, Tuba City WNA Board President 
Juanita Burns-Begay, Vice-President 
Sarana Riggs, Secretary 
Frank Bilagody, Member 
Irvin Begaye, Member 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Jon Tester to 
Melvin Monette 

Question 1. Do you think the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) has the internal 
ability to serve tribes as a capacity builder? If not, what Departmental reforms are 
needed? 

Answer. Not presently. BIE’s internal structure inhibits the agency from sup- 
porting tribal self-determination and increasing tribal capacity to deliver education 
services. Although tribes administer education services via tribal grant and contract 
schools under P.L. 100-297, Tribally Controlled Grant Schools Act, and P.L. 93-638, 
Indian Self Determination and Education Assistance Act, BIE systemic issues in- 
hibit the federal school system from providing the necessary support. 

A fundamental shift, both in Washington and in the field, is required in order for 
the BIE to successfully become a capacity builder for tribes. Some Department of 
Interior (DOI) and BIE staff members have served their communities for decades 
building experience and expertise. Yet, much of the past work experience is based 
on a flawed and outdated model that has yet to decrease the achievement gap be- 
tween our students and the majority population. Research and models illustrate 
that Native education success and the health of Native communities in general, are 
best supported by culturally-relevant education models. Thus, DOI should ensure 
the BIE has the ability to shift personnel in order to guarantee that tribes and their 
education representatives are working with educators and administrators who are 
willing to utilize education strategies that include and strengthen the cultural needs 
of their local communities. 

Further, NIEA remains concerned with the BIE budget structure. Control of BIE’s 
budget, procurement, hiring, and facilities maintenance and construction reside not 
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within BIE but within the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary-Management (DAS-M). This structure is problematic because of the 
added bureaucracy and abstraction. We maintain that change is necessary for lead- 
ership stability and accountability within the BIE and hope DOI will provide those 
who best understand the education system more autonomy from the BIA. We also 
recommend that DOI, BIA, and BIE include and consult with tribes throughout any 
process to ensure active engagement and inclusion of local funding needs. 

Additionally, a DOI transfer of budget authority would support tribal self-deter- 
mination goals. Budget authority is crucial for ensuring the necessary resources are 
provided to tribes under the BIE. If placed in the hands of those directly utilizing 
the resources, the most efficient and effective allocation decisions can be made. This 
budget authority should not create a new budget office within the BIE or increase 
duplication with BIA. Rather, it should allow the BIE director and staff to have the 
ability to fund areas of need and act as an internal advocate for the agency. Decades 
of budget authority within the BIA has allowed the BIE to continue underfunded 
and underrepresented within the DOI and in negotiations with the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget (0MB). 

Question 2. Why were only 60 percent of E-rate funds spent over the last nine 
years and what do you think the solution is to make sure Indian Country can ben- 
efit from this Initiative? 

Answer. There is no definitive reason provided from the BIE. Given the other in- 
ternal issues with BIE, technical reporting of E-rate may have fallen aside since the 
BIE provided their information without any explanation. Regardless, statistics illus- 
trate persistently low levels of E-rate adoption and spending among BIE schools, 
which are similarly prevalent in other Native-serving institutions due to geo- 
graphical isolation and inability to meet the Universal Service Administrative Com- 
pany (USAC) guidelines. The top three barriers to participation in E-rate are lack 
of awareness, uncertainty of eligibility, and a complicated application process. 

The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) has continually emphasized that 
Indian Country represents some of the most unserved and underserved areas of the 
U.S. The data highlighted in our full May 21, 2014 testimony regarding tribal par- 
ticipation in the E-rate program is just a glimpse of this disparity. Part of this can 
be attributed to the rural nature of many tribal lands and the consequent difficulty 
of broadband deployment to tribal schools, including BIE, and libraries. A prevalent 
lack of knowledge about the E-rate program also exists as does a pervasive absence 
of training for tribal schools and libraries in regards to the application process and 
USAC reporting requirements. 

Resources should be expended to close this education gap for tribal school and li- 
brary administrators. First, the FCC should direct its Office of Native Affairs and 
Policy (ONAP) to develop educational materials as part of the FCC’s Native Learn- 
ing Lab. Native Learning Labs are instrumental in acquainting participants with 
the Commission’s web-based resource systems and applications. Many tribes have 
found the Native Learning Lab to be an important tool for educating themselves 
about FCC policies and programs. Unfortunately, the Native Learning Lab does not 
contain resources to assist in E-rate compliance. Adding such materials would intro- 
duce tribes to the program while providing essential guidance on the application 
and reporting processes. 

Second, the FCC should direct USAC to appoint a formal “Tribal Liaison” for the 
sole purpose of assisting tribes in E-rate matters. This assistance must take mul- 
tiple forms. In partnership with ONAP, the USAC Tribal Liaison should be charged 
with the following: 

• Conducting outreach to tribes, especially those who have not previously partici- 
pated in the E-rate program; 

• Providing basic training and developing modules for the E-rate program; 

• Attending significant national and regional tribal meetings where BIE, tribal 
school, and library administrators are present; 

• Developing educational materials that will be part of the Native Learning Lab, 
and providing these material directly to tribes via web portal or physical hard 
copy; 

• Providing assistance to tribal school and library awardees to comply with E-rate 
regulations; and 

• Ensuring accessibility to tribes during critical times of the annual funding cycle 
to answer questions and provide additional assistance as needed. 

Most importantly, the USAC Tribal Liaison must be someone whom Indian Coun- 
try can trust to assist them. Throughout the years, Indian Country has come to 
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trust that the staff of ONAP is there to provide assistance on all Universal Service 
Fund matters. It is important that the USAC Tribal Liaison also be committed to 
working with Indian country in a similarly respectful manner. 

Question 3. What have you seen as the biggest impact recent budget shortfalls 
have had on the ability of the BIE to provide quality education? Is it teacher turn- 
over, condition of schools facilities and transportation, materials, etc.? 

Answer. Budget shortfalls have a wide-ranging impact on the ability of the BIE 
to effectively educate Native students. No one impact should be compared to others 
since BIE education programs should be fully funded as part of the federal trust 
responsibility to tribes. With that said, however, a student cannot learn, instructors 
cannot effectively teach, and a school cannot attract effective personnel if the struc- 
ture itself is inadequate and in a state of disrepair. 

Insufficient school replacement funding has a wide-ranging effect on a number of 
issues affecting Native student outcomes in BIE schools — including those mentioned 
in the question. Therefore, in the NIEA FY 2015 budget document, we expressed 
the need for school construction and repair funding to be set at $263.4 million to 
ensure adequate funds for new school construction, facilities improvement and re- 
pair, and replacement school construction. Piecemeal construction projects are not 
sufficient with the scope of repairs needed in many schools. There must be funding 
to replace schools where it is needed in order to increase the education services pro- 
vided to Native communities. Likewise, there must be accountability in funding allo- 
cation so that funds can be used efficiently and effectively. Transparency is the key 
to highlighting the correlation between funding new schools and increased academic 
achievement, so the BIA must distribute the relevant information to tribes, school 
administrators. Native community leaders, and appropriators. 

Question 4. Your testimony mentions that the BIE is low on the priority list with- 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) budget, and therefore, suggest transitioning 
BIE budget authority from the BIA to the BIE. What response have you received 
from the Department of the Interior about this suggestion? 

Answer. NIEA has not received a response from the Department of the Interior 
regarding our recommendation to transfer budget authority from the BIA to the 
BIE. There has been some concern expressed within 0MB that any internal DOI 
shift must not create two separate construction offices in each Bureau in order to 
avoid duplication of services. NIEA’s proposed solution would not require a separate 
office within the BIE but would provide BIE leadership the ability to work with 
BIA, DAS-M, and the 0MB during funding negotiations. 
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Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Jon Tester to 
Charles M. Roessel 

biestJon 1: Whatts the aveiage teacher vaeancy rale? And bow does that bre^down by srade? 

ANSWER: In December 2014< tbe teacher vacancy rate far B IE-operated schools twas 7.5 percent (78 
vacancies of 1,044 K-U teaching positions). Aithough BiE can request this Infoimation from tribaily 
controlled grant schools, BIE canrait require trrbally controlled grant schnols to submit this Information. 
The breakdown of vacancies by grade is asfoliows: 


Table 1: BIE Operated Schools 
Teadie r Data for Deain ber 2014 
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Questfora 2: How many homes does the Department of the Interior provide for teacher housing? 
What Is the needformora tearSier housing? 

Answer: There are a total of 2,097 quarters In 9S locatinns. Of that number, 1,979 quarters are man 
active (occupied) status and 118 are in an inactive (vacant) status. Teacher housing Is an Important 
recruitment and retention tool, particularly In remote school locations. Of the 1,979 housing quarters. 
1,367 quarters (69 percent) have been assessed in '^Poor^ Condition. Routine maintenance is criticul to 
sustain the life span ofthe quarters and to ensure an appropriate living standard for personnel. BIE's 
''Blueprint for Reform*^ recommended full fundirig for BIE's repair and maintenance requirements. 

On Pilot Preschool Program 

Earlier this year, we held a hearing on the Importance of investment of early childhood edueatlor. We 
understand the BIE has proposed using $111 million dcdlars fora pilot preschool program in school 
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year 2014-2015 however there is no correspendit^ increase In the Early Childhood and Eatniiy 
Development Account. 

Question 3: Have tribes been consulted on this plan? Where are the funds comTr^from In the Bureau 
appropriation to fund the proposed pre-school program? Kow will this pilot afreet the FACE program? 

ANSWER; Tribes have been consulted on the pilot. The pilot preschool program was created In response 
to tribal concemsaboutthecurrent Family and Childhood Education {FACE) model being too restrictive 
and not allowing For tribal goals for young children and families. Regarding the funding, the BIE will 
fund the existing 43 FACE prograrrts in school year 2014-15. Given the concerns about FACE, BIE 
proposes to support aitemative early childhood development models that tribes may want to pursue 
which are more reflective oftheir goals and belief and reach a much larger number of young children. 
The RindsforaproposedpilotwouldcQmefromthoseapproprSatedfbrEaityChlldhoad Programs and 
not at the expense of the FACE prr^ram, corrsistKit with the reprogramming guidelines established by 
the Appropriations Subcommittees. 

Question 4: What percentage of the BIE's employees Is located in the Albuquerque offices? 

ANSWER: There were a total of 3,616 employees in all of the BIE on July 14, 2014, with 48 (1.33 percent) 
of those employees located in Albuquerque. Indian education Is also served by 18 BIA Human Resources 
staff that arc located In Albuquerque. 

Question 5: What has been done since the Bronner Report to fix this failure? 

ANSWER: The Brenner Report Identified issues in providing contracting and acquisition services to BIE. 
The Division of Acquisition Management urtder the office of the AsststantSecretary/tndian Affairs, which 
provides services to both BIA and BIE, has resp<»isiblllty for Indian Affairs' acquisition polkfes and 
procedures, contract internal controls, audits of contract actions, training, corrections of 
procuremen^acqulsltlon audit findings and the Credit Card Program. After ttie report was Issued In 
March 2Ca2, the Division of Acquisition Management has Improved customer service, accountability and 
transparency. New and updated controls, policies and procedures have been put in place to improve 
the stewardship of Federal funds and streamline processes. Direct school operations are now supported 
locally and national contracts are supported centrally. 

The Secretary of the Interior issued secretarial Order 3334 In June 2014, directing BIE to establish a new 
School Operations Divlslort reporting to the BIE Director. This division Includes an acquisition component 
to focus directly on Improving acqulshlon planning and procurement for educational goods and sendees. 
Having operational support directly reporting to the BIE Director Is intended to eliminate the continuing 
fragmentation of services, align business processes with the educational requirements, and reduce the 
administrative burden on school administrators. The proposed realignment will be Implemented 
consistent with the reprogramming requirements of the Appropriations Subcommittees. 
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Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Tom Udall to 
Charles M. Roessel 


Cuestlon 1. What systems do BIE and the Dept, of Education have In place to assure the accountability 
andttansparencyofESEAand IDEA federal funds to BIE'Srant and BIE-run schools? 

ANSWER: The BIE is treated In a manner similar to thait of a State Educational Agency (SEA) by the U.S. 
Department of Education for these purposes. Accordingly, the BIE has a role In the accountability and 
transparency of ESEA and IDEA federal funds to BIE-funded schools. The BIE uses various systems and 
processes to ensure accountability and transparency of ESEA and IDEA federal hinds. They Include: 

1. The BIE uses Native Stardata for analysis . BIE uses Native Star, a web^iased data toot for 
planning and ImplementinB school Improvement efforts. It is similar to INDISTAR, a web-based toot 
used by 23 SEAs. Through Native Star, BIE's Dhiisbn of Performance and Accountability reviews and 
determines the progress of each school In meeting its school improvement requirements. 

2. The BIE conducts annual fiscal monitoring which e nsures Federal funds are being used for the 
purpose for which they are Intended. Schools upload Infoimation into the Native Star system, including 
their Rscal Accountability Self-Assessment reports, Local Educational Agency Annual Assurances, and 
various compliance documents required under the Supplemental Education Programs (ESEA) and Special 
Education Programs (IDEA). 

3. BIE conducts quarterly fiscal reviews . On a quarterly bass, BIE conducts reviews of the spending 
ofBIE-funded schools using data in the fe deral Rn ancTal system. Further, teleconferencesareheldwith 
school staff and BIE administrators to discuss execution levels of the various Do ED and BIE funded 
programsandtoaddressissues that warra tit a tte ntlon. 

4. BIE examines A-133 audits annually. The A-133 audits Indude a fiscal risk analysis for each of 
the trlballyKipe rated schools. Based on these audits, BIE and tribal staff cooperatively address any Issues 
and make improvements as may be indicated by the A-133 audit. 

5. BIE and EDofRclalsmeetquarterly to discuss BIE oversi^tofthe use of ESEA and IDEA funds hy BIE- 
funded schools. 

Question la. Now do you accountthat all ofthe federal funding for ESEA Title I in tribal schuuls is 
used appropriatetyT 

ANSWER: The BIE reviews all A-133 audit reports and works with tribal schools to address A-133 audit 
findings and Implements corrective action plans when needed, as well conducting quarterly and annual 
reviews as described above. 
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Question lb. What are your plans to strengthen accountability In the futurej both by BIE and by 
tribes? 

ANSWER: Including the near-term restructuring actions described above, BIEIstakingstepstomske 
fiscal munlto ring more robust. A specific step being taken by BIE Is to Improve comrnunlcatlon regarding 
questioned costs, adverse or disclaimers of the auditor's opinion, and defertred revenue case deficits 
between the Indian Affairs Office of Internal Evaluation and Assessment (01 EA) and the BIE Division of 
Performance and Acrrountahillty which Implements systems fbrall fiscal and accounting functions for 
education programs and schools. Additionally, under OMB Circular A-123 and Department of the 
Interior Guidance Release 2011-03, Amendment 1 , Financial Assistance Monitoring Protocol, BIE has 
developed a risk-based system of Internal controlsover its financial assistance programs and, with 
overs^htfrom OIEA, conducted Internal control rerdews of Financial Assistance and Monitorffig of ' 
Grants. This ensures that appropriate grant monitoring protocols are assigned to recipients based on 
risk. 

2r How does BIE hold its schools accountable ior academic excellence? 

ANSWER: The measurement of academic performance is mandated by statute for states and the BIE by 
ESEA section 1111 (b)(2), which requires that each state establish annual measurable objectives (AMDs) 
fordeterminlngadequate yearly progress (AYP). The AYP measure mental lows theU.S. Department of 
Education to determine how every public school and school district In the country Is perffirming 
academically aerxirdirtg to results on standardized tests. ESEA requires that sc hoofs be placed Into 
school Improvement categories based primarily on the percentage of students who score proficient or 
above on those tests. Thecategorleslndlcatethe level ofsuccessarKltheneedoftheschoolfor 
improvement and lettervention. 

Question 2a. What measures does it use? 

ANSWER; By regulation, BIE utilizes the accountability system uf the state in which each BIE-funded 
school Is located. ■ BIE-funded schools are located in 23 states, so the BIE utilizes 23 sets of standards, 
assessments, AMDs, and AYP calculations to determine the academic perfomiance of its schools. 

Question 2b. How does It support its teachers and principals to achieve these goals? 


1. ANSWER: ESEA requires every state to have "a statewide system of Inten^ve and sustained 
support and Improvement for districts and schools" that ensures the necessary supports are In 
place at every level of the educational system so students are getting the help they need to 
reach their full potential. Sip's Statewide System ofSupport focuses on teachers, students, and 
Instruction, and on the process of school improvement, BIS's school Improvement strategy 
emphasizes teamwork, measurable goals, and the collectinn and analysis of performance data. 
Apromlsing enhancement has been the use of an Interim student assessment by schools and 
teachers to provide data to inform and improve Instruction. In school year 2D13-2D14, 155 of 
175 BtE instructional programs utilized an intedm assessment administered three times per 
school year. Schools that effectively utilized the Interim assessment process saw improvement 
In student growth and achievement. In addition, teachers have been offered professional 
development in the areas of Common Core State Standards, data usage, and leadership. 
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That said, as part of the Bin's reform effort, BIE Is embarking on two significant sdvaol Improvement 
efforts: 

1. School Improvement Support. Bin's new School Improvement Solutions Teams will provide on^ 
the-ground technical support to schools in such areas as curriculum development, dote analysis. 
Common Core State? Standards, and teacherand leader professlrrnal development. Through a 
grant with the Kellogg Foundation, BIE will train the School Improvement Solutions Tea ms on 
research-hasedj best practice models that Improve outcomes for students, and on strategies to 
build their capacity to provide technical assistartce to tribes. 

2. Teacher Development BiE partnered with the National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards to provide up to 1,000 teachers the opportunity to obtain National Board 
Oertificatlon. Tlic certification fraininB isarigorous, pcenrevicwed process that provides high- 
quality professional d evelopment to teachers and en surcs they have the s kills necessary to 
improve student achievement 

Question 3; How does the Department of the Interior generally, and BIE specifically, work with tribes 
to strengthen leadership and administrative capacity In order to support tribal control of schools? 

ANSWER: Tribal self-governance ofschootsln Indian Country Is one of the highest goals ufthe 
Department's Indian Education transformation effort The American Indian Education Study Group 
recommended that BIE he restructured from a tradltionalorganltatlon of operating schools into a school 
improvement organization. Building capacity of school leaders Is a component of this restructuring. 

BIE's local education line offices are responsible for providing oversight and technical assistance to both 
BIE- and tribally^jperated schools. The proposed realignment would build on this concept to support 
both an academic as well as an operational focus to provide stronger sup port fbr BIE and tribally 
operated schools. In addition, the new Sovereignty In Education funding enhancements will assist trlhes 
wlthmui^thaiithreeBIE-ftjndedschools in taking control oftheirschools. TheSIEenhancemcnt 
requires eligible tribes to identify their accountability methods and processes a swell as their 
mechanisms for data and informational transparency In their proposed tribal education designs. To 
receive funding, the tribes must address fburareas of capacity building; Governance, Financial, Human 
Resources and Academics. 

Question Ba: How do BIE and ED ba la nee the Trust Responsibility and tr'bally controlled schools with 
accountatalNty for academic performance? 

ANSWER: BIE provides technical as^stance and support to tribally controlled schools as requested by 
tribes. In the tribally controlled schools, the tribes are responsible for such decisions as hiring teachers 
and edmlnlstrators, Instituting their own aiiTlculum,and purchaslngthelrowntext books. They have 
broad and full authoritv tu run their own schools and school systems and oversee the accmmtahllity for 
academic performance, bie is strengthening Us capacity to provide technical assistance and support to 
schools and tribes as tribes assume greater control over their schools. 

Question 3b; How does inadequate IT and technology plans relate to not achieving academic 
milestones, and how can they be fully addressed? 

ANSWER; Information technology plays a central role In education today. BIE lags behlrrd rnany other 
public school districts due to a ladtof digital bandwidth, outdated computers and software, and a lack of 
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professional development for teachers on how to Integrate technology Into their Instruction. In 
addition, many BIE schools are located in rural and remote areas and could benefit from Instructional 
approaches such as distance learning, which cannot presently be offered due to the lack of bandwidth. 
Adequate technology Is an important way to advance the mission of Indian Education to provide 
eisceltence In education. 

The AdmlnlslrallonispursulrgmuItlplestrateElestoaddressthislTEspinlndianCountry. Wesre 
consulting with agencies across the government, Including with the Federal Communications 
Commisslan and the Department of Agriculture, and also using public- private partnerships to try to 
develop computer resources and Increase digital bandwidth to Indian communities and schools. 

Question 4: What Is the potential eco no mie impact of impletytentl ng the proposed BIE reotganization 
plan? 

ANSWER: In 2013, Secretary Jewell and Secretary of Education Arne Duncan convened an American 
Indian Education Study Group to address needed reforms to American Indian elementary and secondary 
education and seek higher levels of academic achievement. TheStudySroup released a "Blueprint for 
Reform" for the Bureau of Indian Education on June 13, 2014. Some of the reforms will be 
accomplished by restructuring the BIE organization, some uf which will result In cost saving through 
streamlining processes and/or reducing redundancy and administrative layers. The proposed 
reorganization Is one part of a comprehensive multi-year effort to transform Indian education 
operations and significantly improve student results. The sociel and economic benefits of Improved 
school performance are critically needed In Indian Country. 

Question 4a: If fully Implemented, is It true that Albuquerque would be at risk for losing 35 fobs? 

ANSWER: Today, the BIE has4S employees located In Albuquerque in the offices of the Associate 
Deputy Director- West, the Division of Performance and Accountability, and the Division of 
Administration. BIE Is finalizing Phase 1 of the Implementation plan of the Secretarial Order which 
restructurestheorganizatian. Albuquerquelsa good loca tionforBIEemployeesbecausetherelsa 
strong Native American workforce there and Albuquerque's location is accessible to numerous Indian 
1ribesandschools.ltisprematuretoe$tlmatethenumberofpotentlaljobsaffectedatanyl ocation. 
Once completed, the reorganization will be implemented consistent with the reprogramming guidelines 
of the Appropriations Subcommittees. 
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